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TOM 
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*'  The  mistrablt  fraction  of  scitnet  wkieh 
our  uniui  ^nkind,  in  a  mid*  unioerse  of 
Ntscitnu,  has  acquired:  why  is  not  this,  with 
all  diligence,  imparted  to  all?" 

— THOMAS  CARLYLB. 


PREFACF 


The  greatest  educational  problem  of  Canada  is  how  to 
enable  the  multitude  of  manual  and  other  workers  to 
avail  themselves  of  higher  education.  Their  right  to  the 
privU^ies  of  secondary  and  tmiversity  education  is  now 
everywhere  admitted. 

Taking  the  provinces  of  Canada— with  the  exception 
of  Prince  Edward  Island — which  does  not  supply  the 
figures—it  may  be  shown  that  not  more  than  eighteen 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  who  enter  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  country  pass  on  to  the  secondary  schools  and  pre- 
paratory colleges.  The  percentage  varies  in  the  different 
provinces,  with  Nova  Scotia,  Ontario  and  British  Colum- 
bia leading,  followed  by  the  three  prairie  provinces,  Que- 
bec, and  New  Bnmswick.  In  other  worcls  over  80  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  of  the  elementary  schools  of  the  Domin- 
ion go  out  into  the  world  without  higher  education  of 
any  kind. 

Very  much  less  is  the  percentage  who  reach  the  univer- 
sities. The  population  of  Canada  is  9,000,000  approxi- 
mately, yet  the  total  number  of  students  attending  our 
universities  is  slightly  under  21,000.  It  has  been  said 
that  not  five  per  cent  of  the  people  in  the  Dominion  have 
a  university  training,  while  the  number  passing  directly 
each  year  from  the  elementary  schools,  through  the 
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secondary  schools  and  on  to  the  university  is  less  than 
one-half  of  one  per  cent. 

This  condition  ^ould  not  be.  It  constitutes  a  serious 
problem.  Of  the  few  who  are  thus  able  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunities  of  fuller  knowledge,  how  very 
small  in  turn  is  the  proportion  who  come  from  the  famiKes 
of  the  wage  earners. 

Why  is  it  that  higher  education  is  denied  to  the  vast 
majority  of  manual  workers  of  the  Dominion?  The 
employees  in  the  following  specified  industries  for  Canada 
in  1917  were  as  follows: 


Industry.    , 

Males. 
Employed. 

Females. 

Lumbering.  1917. . .   . 

64.676 
61.160 
82.070 
19,166 

499,586 
933,735 

283,087 
246.201 

..Zl 

Mining.  1918 

nil 

Pishing.  1918 

nil 
6.000 
Practically  nil 

137.806 

Dairying,  1918 

Manufacturing,  exclusive  of 
dairying,  fishing  and  him- 
ber  mdustry.  1917. . 

Agriculture,  1911 

Perscns  engaged  in  trade  atid 

merchandizing,  1911 

In  buildmg  trades,  1911 

2.160,660 
142,806 

142.806 

Total 

2.303.465 

Considerably  more  than  two  miUion  workers  through- 
out the  Dominion  are  thus  engaged  in  industrial  and  mer- 
cantile employments  as  city  workers,  as  agriculturists, 
and  as  frontiersmen.    What  proportion  of  these  workers 
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have  even  the  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  univer- 
sity training? 

This  book  is  intended  as  an  appeal  for  increased  efforts 
toward  extending  the  university  to  all.  It  is  vital  that 
higher  education  be  brought  to  the  masses.  This  can 
be  done  only  by  the  decentralization  of  all  our  systems 
of  education.  Teachers  and  taught  must  be  brought 
together.  Classes  must  be  held,  not  only  in  the  schools 
and  universities,  but  in  the  shops,  on  the  works,  in  the 
camps  and  fields  and  settlements  of  the  frontier. 

That  many  of  the  universities  are  now  giving 
extra-mural  courses  and  lectures  is  one  of  the 
most  encouraging  signs  of  the  times.  Their  action  is 
a  recognition  of  the  need,  although  as  yet  they  do  not  go 
far  enough.  It  is  necessary  to  establish  a  continuous 
contact  between  the  workers  and  the  universities  as  well 
as  the  technical  schools.  This  can  be  done  only  by 
resident  professors  assisted  by  lecturers,  demonstrators 
and  tutors,  many  of  whom  may  be  students  themselves, 
working  toward  a  d^ree. 

The  problem  of  extending  educational  facilities  to 
works,  mills,  and  camps  can  be  solved.  For  twenty  years 
the  Frontier  College  has  made  practical  efforts  to  apply 
these  principles.  Its  instructors  have  demonstrated  the 
practicability  of  university  training  beyond  school  and  col- 
lege walls.  Its  operations  have  been  carried  on  in  remote 
places,  with  the  woodman,  the  miner,  the  navvy  and  the 
fisherman,  as  well  as  at  the  industrial  plants  and  settle- 
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ments.  It  has  proven  that  success  wiU  foUow  the  effort 
to  carry  direct  instruction  to  the  workers  when  with  the 
tact  and  sympathetic  personaUty  of  the  instructor  is 
combined  a  suitable  environment  and  a  reasonable  day's 
work. 

During  these  years  the  Frontier  CoUege  has  had  the 
kindly  co-operation  of  not  a  few  employers,  contractors 
and  foremen.  Its  task  has  been  assured.  More  than 
ever  in  future  endeavor  we  set  confidently  before  us  the 
motto: 

"Education  to  all  workers. 
Every  outpost  and  every  settlement,  camp  and  fac- 
tory, must  be  manned  with  well-qualified  instructors." 
Acknowledgment  is  gratefully  given  by  the  writer 
to  WilUam  Houston,  M.A.,  of  this  city  for  thoughtful 
care  and   attention    in    reading   the   proofs;  his  ripe 
knowledge  and  unfaUing  courtesy  have  so  often  put  me 
under  obligation  to  him.    From  S.  Roy  Weaver,  M.A., 
Toronto,   a   former   instructor   and    Professor    James 
Hutcheon,  MeadviUe  College,  Penn.,  I  have  received 
valuable  criticism.    Particularly  am  I  indebted  to  my 
coUeague  E.   W.  Bradwin.  M.A.,  whose  close  contact 
through  many  years  with  camp  life  in  Canada,  and 
whose  knowledge  of  frontier  conditions  has  been  the 
source  of  much  help  and  many  practical  suggestions. 

Al^FRBD  FiTZPATRICK 

Toronto,  Ont.,  1920. 


INTRODUCTION 


The  history  of  the  Frontier  College  is  a  good  example 
of  the  development  of  a  Canadian  pioneer  educational 
venture  fotmded  upon  a  clean-cut  idea — close  personal 
association  of  the  instructor  with  his  pupils.  He  must 
be  one  of  them  in  their  daily  occupations.  It  follows  that 
he  is  their  associate  in  their  spare  hours.  To  this  has 
always  been  added  anotiier  sound  educational  method — 
studying  the  individual  interests  of  the  men. 

In  "The  University  in  Overalls,"  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  puts 
his  finger  upon  the  weak  spot  in  all  our  schools — ^up  to  and 
including  the  universities — ^the  failure  to  study  the  actual 
conditions  of  life,  the  needs,  the  interests,  and  the  capa- 
cities of  the  students,  and  the  consequent  frequent  mis- 
takes in  the  choice  of  subject-matter  and  methods  of 
instructicm.  And  so  it  comes  about  that  our  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities  are  to  a  great  extent  out  of 
touch  with  the  active  life  of  the  great  body  of  the  people 
This  has  far-reaching  results,  and  is  intimately  connec- 
with  the  present  condition  of  unrest.  The  right  kind  ot 
education  will  go  far  to  reconcile  the  elements  of  strife  and 
discOTd  with  which  modem  society  is  tormented.  To  the 
universities  the  book  brings  a  distinct  message,  asking 
them  to  relate  themselves  more  closely  to  the  men  and 
women  in  field,  camp,  and  factory.    To  the  leaders  in 
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industries  the  message  is  equaHy  clear  and  insistent.  The 
conference  in  Winnipeg  last  summer  and  the  work  of  the 
education  committees  of  the  Canadian  Mining  Instituie, 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  and  other  organizations, 
are  encouraging  signs.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  leeway 
to  make  up.  and  one  of  the  best  chances  for  this  is  to  be 
found  in  mming  and  lumber  camps  and  in  other  com- 
munities where  large  numbers  of  men  and  women  are 
working  in  close  association.  Universities,  captains  of 
industry,  labor  organizations,  and  education  depart- 
ments should  unite  in  the  support  of  this  pioneer  educa- 
tional enterprise. 

W.  L.  Goodwin. 
Queen's  University,  Kingston,  March,  1920. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
THE  BUNKHOUSE  AND  CAMP  MEN. 
lumberfag  h«  be«,  .  b«ic  todurtor  in  Quud,  for 

community  of  buiklfag.,  ha,  b«. .  f««Jii„  right  iTlnv 
P-t,  rf  th.  co«,t.y  ,0,  whole  sJ^ZTZTZ 
•««««-«  i- the  Hf.  of  «„  p!:rcnhen^' 
r"  "  «.««d  timber  ,«e  first  «s«cMedTt  S 
^  «p„rt,  do™  through  the  deouie,  of  the  »cS 

~"»  "^  nomadic,  picturesque  existrtice. 
THe  St.  Uvmnce  uid  the  Ottawa  areas  have  been 
■med  ttese  seventy  years;  Mustoica  and  the^^ 
av  and  later  the  North  Shore  have  be«.  demZ^ 

Bnn.sw.ck,  many  companies  are  still  operating  on  a  ^ 
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•calc,  while  hundreds  of  new  pulp  ounpt  dot  the  oorthem 
partf  of  Ontario  and  Quebec.  Manitoba,  Saakatchewan 
and  Alberta,  too,  have  great  arcai  of  good  buih  land 
in  the  north,  now  being  opened.  These  share  with  the 
big  timber  of  the  Coast  in  keeping  lumbering  weU  to  the 
front  among  the  industries  of  Canada. 

In  the  many  changes  which  have  necessarily  accom- 
panied progress  and  development  in  Canada  perhaps  no 
other  industry  has  shown  itself  so  conservative  as  lumber- 
hig.  True,  mills  have  been  improved;  the  preparation 
and  supply  of  food  have  undergone  a  radical  change  since 
the  days  of  the  open  camboose.  The  semblance  of  a  medi- 
cal system  has  been  inaugurated.  Even  the  methods  of 
lumbering  have  been  almost  revolutionized,  especially 
where  machinery  plays  such  a  part  as  it  does  among  the 
giant  trees  of  the  Pacific  coast.  On  the  other  hand  the 
system  of  housing  the  men  of  the  camps,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  has  remained  but  little  altered.  There 
are  lumber  camps  in  the  Cobalt  country  to-day  the  exact 
replicas  of  camps  built  on  the  Madawaska  in  the  seventies. 
In  the  woods  north  of  Battleford,  Saskatchewan,  are  sets 
of  camps  that  might  just  as  well  have  served  their  pur- 
pose in  Muskoka  forty  years  before.  Camp  after  camp 
we  find  the  same:  the  shore  of  a  lake  or  river  lined  with 
the  cookery,  the  blacksmith  shop,  the  stables  and  supply 
bam,  the  bunkhouse,  and  the  stores'  shed.  There  may 
be  another  building  or  two  for  a  local  purpose,  but  these 
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comprise  the  main  buildings  of  a  Ipgging  camp  wherever 
situated. 

Lumbering  no  longer  enjoys  the  relative  position  it 
once  held  in  Canada.    All  dwellers  in  camps  to^y  are 
not  confined  to  the  men  engaged  in  lumbering.    Railway 
development  has  made  great  strides  in  the  provinces  of 
Canada.    Since  Confederation  nearly  forty  thousand  miles 
of  new  road  have  been  laid,  great  stretches  of  which  liave 
passed  through  lands  practically  uninhabited.    This  has 
compeUed  many  thousands  on  railway  construction  work 
to  live  much  of  their  time  in  camps.    Mining,  too   in 
Canada  has  received  an  impetus  in  the  last  thirty  ye^ 
and  here  again  we  find  the  men  engaged  in  development 
work  often  Uving  in  camps.  Besides,  development  plants 
for  Hydro  enterprises  and  other  material  works  have  often 
compelled  the  housing  of  workmen  in  isolated  camps 
Camps  will  continue  to  play  a  great  part  in  the  daily 
hfe    of    many  Canadians   for  generations.    Camps  in 
Canada  have  been  too  long  patterned  on  the  old  style 
"iQggmg  camps."  Whatever  merit  they  ever  possessed  is 
more  than  oflFset  to^y  by  positive  disadvantages. 

•Of  the  various  frontier  camps  the  make-up  of  the  lum- 
ber camp  is  perhaps  the  most  permanent.  Here  the  men 
c«ne  witii  tiie  idea  of  spending  from  six  to  seven  months 
They  are  more  settled,  and  "jumping"  is  not  so  common, 
especially  in  the  early  part  of  the  winter.  The  camps 
are  miles  distant  from  the  nearest  town  or  hamlet,  and 
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the  men  are  thrown  more  upon  their  own  resources  for 
whole  weeks  and  months.  In  touch  with  the  outside 
world  only  by  the  long,  tortuous  tote  road,  this  little  com- 
munity, its  buildings  crowding  the  edge  of  some  lake  or 
river,  lives  all  undisturbed,  a  working  village  of  from 
sixty  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  men,  which  would  equal 
in  vkility  a  village  of  1,000  oeople  elsewhere. 

Cons'truction  camps,  liniu^  ..^  intervals  tL;  right  of  way 
of  a  railway-in-making,  are  less  stable  in  character  than 
the  bush  camps.  They  are  not  so  isolated.  Daily  in 
touch  with  one  another  by  means  of  the  tote-teams  and 
the  constant  flow  of  activity  pervading  the  whole  line  of 
construction,  they  are  less  self-contained,  and  the  men 
"jump"  quite  freely.  The  time-and-a-half  and  double 
time  offered  for  ertra  work  in  spare  hours,  induce  the 
men  to  work  long  days.  There  may  be  bigger  pay,  but 
there  is  more  coming-and-going.  The  summer  months, 
too,  have  their  drawbacks  for  work  in  camps.  The 
intolerable  heat,  the  pestilent  mosquitoes,  and  the  black 
flies,  all  add  to  the  annoyances  of  life  in  a  summer  camp 
on  construction.  The  bush  camp  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
index  of  the  daily  life  of  a  frontiersman. 

The  bunkhouse  shares  with  the  cookery  in  being  the 
diief  scene  of  the  activities  when  the  men  are  around  the 
camp.  The  average  bunkhouse  is  a  building  about  thirty 
feet  by  fifty-two  feet,  intended,  when  full,  to  accommo- 
date from  80  to  over  a  hundred  men.    If  a  camp  contains 
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130  men  or  more,  two  bunkhouses  are  often  erected,  a 

mtfc  smaUer  in  size,  but  with  bmiks  stiU  of  a  unifo^ 

width  about  AH  feet  by  6  feet  3  inches,  and  while  the 

number  of  bunkhouses  may  be  increased,  the  actual  size 

of  a  bunk  seldom  varies.    Bunkhouses  have  low  waUs  and 

a  low  pitched  roof,  lined  with  tarred  or  felt  paper.    They 

are  usuaUy  kept  in  good  repair,  and  until  near  the  dose  of 
a  season,  the  bunkhouse  is  always  kept  dry. 

Urge  stoves  and  plenty  of  wood  near  at  hand  provide 
the  heat.  When  the  men  come  into  camp  after  their 
day's  work,  their  clothes  are  hung  above  the  stoves,  on 
all  sorts  of  improvised  carriers.  With  the  wet,  or  snow 
and  perspiration  of  the  men,  these  garments  are  soon 
steaming  above  the  heated  stoves,  and  long  before  mid- 
night, the  oft-breathed  air  has  a      ndd  smeU.    Even 

toward  morning  when  the  fires  have  died  down  the  air  of 
the  crowded  sleep  camp  is  thidc  and  heavy.    Ifonewere 

to  stq)  in  from  the  open  air  the  odor  of  the  place  mvariably 
would  remind  him  of  Stevenson's  sentence  in  Treasm; 
Island:  "If  ever  a  man  smdt  fever  and  dysentery,  it  was 
m  that  abominable  anchorage."  It  is  the  crowded  con- 
ditions of  bunkhouses  whidi  are  thdr  weakness.  There 
IS  no  privacy  in  the  bmikhouse,  and  the  occupant  longs 
m  vam  for  a  diance  to  get  a  good  bath. 

coI?ZT?  T  "^"^  "^'^  "^^  ^"""^  "^^  P^y^^  dis- 
comforts of  the  bmJchouse,  but  also  from  the  deaden- 
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ing  monotony  of  camp  life,  the  absence  of  culture,  or  of 
any  refining  and  elevating  influences.  The  social  life  of 
the  camp  is  confined  to  the  evening  chat  with  its  retold 
yams,  a  quiet  smoke,  a  game  of  poker  with  tobacco  plugs 
as  stakes,  the  occasional  song,  or  perhaps  some  music 
from  the  camp  musician.  Sunday  generally  marks  a  long, 
heavy,  sleepy  period  with  none  of  the  activities  of  other 
da3rs  to  enliven  it.  When  good  amusements  fail,  bad  ones 
inevitably  arise,  and  the  amusements  of  a  peopk  have 
more  to  do  with  their  morals  and  their  efficiency  than 
most  of  us  think.  The  monotony  of  life,  especially  among 
young  people,  causes  more  crime  than  does  original  sin. 
Men  whose  spare  time  is  occupied  in  gambling,  drinking, 
listening  to  or  partaking  in  the  low  jest,  song,  and  story, 
soon  become  depraved.  They  are  then  ready  to  "jump- 
camp"  at  any  suggestion,  no  matter  how  vulgar,  that 
promises  even  temporary  relief  from  such  environment. 

They  are  subject,  too,  to  all  the  diseases  peculiar  to 
unsanitary  conditions,  in  the  tmdeveloped  districts. 
While  there  are  plenty  of  sanitary  regulations,  there  is 
only  a  lackadaisical  government  inspection  to  enforce 
them.  In  the  light  of  modem  scientific  discovery  this 
neglect  is  criminal.  That  persistent  rhetunatism,  those 
prematurely  grey  hairs,  that  old  expression  on  many 
yotmg  and  kindly  faces,  tell  plainly  that  life  in  the  forest 
is  a  warfare  from  whose  battles  few  retura  unscathed.  If 
uninjured  in  body  th*^^'  will  probably  bear  scars  on  their 
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aouls,  for  they  are  invariably  weakened  moraUy  by  the 
isolation  and  neglect. 

It  is  admitted  on  aU  hands  that  as  long  as  one  class  of 
men  do  the  rough,  often  unpleasant,  and  dangerous  woric 
of  the  country,  they  should  have  at  least  comfortable, 
sanitary  and  commodious  quarters,  and  a  modicum  of 
social  activity.  This  much  is  necessary  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  their  moral  and  spiritual  life.  The  urgent  need, 
not  only  of  bright  and  capacious  sleeping  quarters,  but 
also  of  rooms  for  healthful,  social  and  inteUectual  culture 
and  public  worship  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Certamly 
in  the  case  of  men  who  sacrifice  home  and  the  fellowship 
of  friends  to  do  such  dangerous  and  often  uncongenial 

work  as  river  driving,  the  felling  of  trees,  and  the  blasting 
of  rock  in  mines  and  railway  cutting»-works  so  essential 
for  the  progress  of  our  country— there  is  no  excuse  for 
confining  them  in  the  physicaUy  wretched  quarters,  which 
have  too  long  prevailed. 

Bunkhouse  men  ought  to  be  among  the  healthiest  and 
best  hi  the  whole  country.  Their  work  is  largely  in  the 
open,  and  often  of  a  nature  that  brings  every  muscle  into 
action.  Given  as  good  sanitary  conditions,  educational, 
social,  and  religious  privileges,  they  would  naturaUy  be 
the  best  ckiss  in  the  community,  whHe  as  a  m  iter  of  fact 
they  are  amongst  the  worst  and  most  illiterate. 

Were  it  not  for  nature's  warning  in  the  form  of  an  out- 
break of  smallpox,  diphtheria,  or  typhoid,  and  the  conse- 
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qii«t  fear  of  an  undertow  that  might  endanger  them- 

•elves.  bunkhouae  men  might  "go  to  the  devil"  for  an  the 

intereat  a  targe  section  of  the  people  take  fa  the  houtin£ 
and  sanitation  of  the  campa. 

Why  is  it  that  «naUpox  and  other  phigue,  are  not  more 
common  fa  camps?  Because  these  men  are  usually  fa 
then.  ^e.  Their  physical  strength,  too,  reflects  the 
many  hours  spent  fa  the  feesh  air  fa  healthy  work  and 

they  have  always  abundance  of  good  strong  food.  But 
kt  a  man  mnafa  fa  a  bunkhouse  for  a  few  days,  deprived 
of  the  compensating  orygen  of  work  fa  the  woods,  and 
he  wdl  at  once  feel  tie  depressfag  effect  of  the  bunk- 
house. 

There  are  other  dangers  that  arise  from  housmg  men  fa 
cramped  and  filthy  quarters.    Moral  diseases,  which,  atos 
•re  also  fafectious  and  contagious,  and  which  are  the 

result  of  this  lack  of  sodaland  religious  restrafat.  are  of  a 
mucbmore  serious  character.    No  one  knows  these  evils 

better  than  those  who  suffer  from  them,  but  their  duttac. 
tos  are  so  weakened  by  soUtude.  by  neglect,  hy^ud,  by 
id^e.  sensual  and  vicious  thoughts,  that  they  lose  thefr 

self-re^;  they  seU  their  birtfaight  for  a  mess  of  pot. 
ti^.    To  use  an  expression  of  George  Adam  Sir  th: 

Then-  characters  are  unfenced." 

To  neglect  the  opportunity  to  surround  these  men  with 
hon^-hke  fafluences.  and  with  the  tools  with  which  to 
mould  and  fashion  their  characters,  is  to  leave  them  open 
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to««yevainfl„en„.    It  i.  to  allow  their  mtad.  ,o  b. 
VWt  of  H««i,  tt.  .pirit  tt.t  n«««««d  u«  i^j. 
It «-«  «ch  menreckl^.  of  th.  .^po^ibUitfc.  of  h«« 

«"ctily,  the  joy,,  and  ««ows  that  make  home  worth 
-^e.  TWr»ind,b«»„„th.cha™e.hoJ:^„X 
ttat  «t  o«t  0,e  vital,  of  .heir  better  .dv«.    I  Jf.^ 

g.v«  place  i„  th«r  Uve,  to  the  vision,  ana  djrj^: 
gestedbyapermalof  the  work,  of  our  net  .„uZ 
I«i.h.  Paul.  Shaken^are.  Car.yle.  and  d^  ' 

n»  burikhou*  i,  a  curse  to  the  inmate.,  to  the  em- 
ployer often,  and  to  the  public  generaUy.    Why  shTd 

y-«  tad,  with  comparatively  clean  mld,!;'!^ 
P«»»«««>"3ly  into  bmuc  with  fllthy-mmded  meT 

After  aU,  the  camp  man  is  human.  He  i,  a  man  h,  the 
"*«..  Why  not  treat  him  a,  a  man.  houJZT.,^ 
r:  "^  ■-  "<»»«•.  an-i  five  him  room  to  pX' 

G«e,^y  speaking  the  principle  Of  Sleeping  in  theC 
«^«fl.  anojte-  is  bad.  No  «„m.e,ci.,  t,.vdfcr. 
"dBrf  no  lumbeman.  no  contr«*».  „  other  «lf 

f«P«tmg  Canadian  citizen,  i,  willing  to  be  tossed  bu^ 
^o^  style  tato  a  bed  Wit.  a  Strang^.  eJ^^^^^- 
of  down,  and  the  stranger  clean. 

wwri'  ""  ■^'^'^  *°  *"  ■'«^™'  fr<»  the  traming 
which  «,  m«.ycamp  men  have  had  over«a,  will  be  f 
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Wgher  regard  for  the  exercise  of  sanitation  in  campf. 
The  camp  man  who  as  a  soldier  has  learned  in  a  hard 
school  the  deadly  danger  of  filth  in  proximity  to  humans 
and  their  food,  is  not  going  to  submit  so  readily  to  the 
conditions  which  formerly  existed  in  frontier  camps,  not 
only  in  the  latrines  and  rough  closets,  but  in  the  crowded 
sleephig  quarters.  Adequate  preventive  measures  will  be 
demanded,  as  a  protection  to  the  men,  against  the  count- 
less flies  and  mosquitoes,  which  are  present  through  the 
livelong  summer,  and  though  only  to  return  instantly, 
are  brushed  aside  oft^  with  a  curse.  This  at  least  has 
the  war  Uught  thousands  of  camp  men. 

It  is  a  safe  assertion  that  very  few  Canadians  realize 
the  debt  which  this  country  owes  to  the  men  in  the  camp. 
The  works  of  such  writers  as  Doctor  Drummond,  Stewart 
Edward  White  and  "Ralph  Connor"  have  thrown  a  cer- 
tain  glamor  around  the  life  of  the  lumber-jack  and  river- 
driver,  but  the  commercial  value  of  these  men  to  the 
country  is  seldom  considered.    Juot  as  surely,  however, 
as  the  foundation  of  England's  trade  and  commerce  was 
laid  by  the  gallant  seamen  who  served  under  Hawkins 
and  Drake,  so  the  basis  of  this  country's  financial  pros- 
perity has  been  firmly  set  by  those  daring  sons  of  the 
frontier  represented  by    Macdonald    Ban  and  Johnny 
Courteau. 

We  boast  of  the  land  of  "the  peerless  pine,"  and  pre- 
sumably we  glory  in  the  sturdy  woodmen  who  brave  the 
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aorthera  winters  in  order  that  ttetely  trees  may  become 
nitnhanUbk  lumber.  Our  hopes  are  centred  in  the 
nMsureless  west,  where  progress  is  narked  by  the  build- 
faf  ol  raiho^ls.  or  in  the  tr^dcless  north,  where  the 
mining  possibilities  are  limited  only  by  kbor  and  capital 
But  who  Shan  build  these  railroads  and  exploit  these 
ndnes?    The  men  in  camp,  is  the  reply. 

Shanty-men,  river-drivers,  miners,  and  navvies  have  not 
ta  the  past  had  "a  fair  show";  they  have  been  aUowed  to 
give  but  not  to  take.  Until  recent  years  the  staple  biU  of 
fare  for  camps  was  pork  and  beans-and  not  the  best 
q««Hty  of  pork  at  that.  It  Is  not  long  since  it  was 
^possible  to  get  medical  treatment  on  the  frontier,  even 
among  big  gangs;  and  even  ncxv  less  thought  is  given  to 
the  social  welfare  of  these  thousands  of  our  citizens  than 
to  any  other  diss  of  people  in  the  Dominion. 

Camp  men  are  surely  most  deserving  at  the  hands  of 
thefr  fellow-Canadians.     Their  hardships  are  as  great, 
and  their  dangers  often  as  many  as  accompany  miUtar]^ 
service.    Despite  this,  they  hwk  the  inspiration  of  their 
country's  honor  and  apphiusc.    They  never  know  the 
stimulus  incident  to  the  exploitation  of  an  enemy's 
country,  the  stirring  of  martial  music,  and  tiie  trappings 
of  war.    Their  isolation  is  more  complete;   thei   ife  is 
soHtary  and  humdrum,  witiiout  change  of  scene  or  tiie 
incentive  of  good  society.    Soldiers  are  better  diessed 
move  in  tiie  best  society  in  tiie  garrison  towns,  and  ard 
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r^  ^tatiooed  in  large  bodies.    Shanty.^  ^ 
-av™,  seldon.  see  a„y<^  outside  tl^  Z  c«„p  J 

.^t. on  from  the  Cha«h.  less  tnn.  the  public  generally 
"d.  jjatd  recently,  none  from  the  Govemmr^' 

^yh«...s«,g«,„3andahospital  staff  efficiently  on5«.. 
^^.  a  veor  large  percentage  of  its  sick  and  woiX 

rr- "^  ""f  ••«*"' ^  ">"««P't- accoZ^ 
^or  s^  and  injured  frontier  workers  has  been  »ost 

ft»  cause  of  the  .Imest  which  iills  the  camps,  both 
^d  West,  is  due  mamly  to  the  lack  of's^ub^ 
^r  a.  camp.    If  the  employers  we«  to 

Tt  '^°^*  ""  """"^  their  men  that  they  now 
^d  on  «„p,oyment  agencies  and  on  railway  f^^ 
m«  tber,  ^^  ^  ^  cont«.tment  among  the  m« 
One  1^  imnber  company  sp«.t  «2,000  in  t!o  mcT^' 
for  nulway  fares  alone.  Much  of  this  was  lost  bec.u« 
"f  J-^P-r  on  the  part  of  the  men  as  soon^^ 
actaal  auditions  at  camp  were  ascertlT^It  is  : 
-«  ^  re^t  that  the  difficulty  in  getting  men  In! 
Peb  employers  to  apply  to  employment  bureaus.    The 

Tk  Z  r  '^,'-*"''»»»'y  «■«  "oment  he  accepts 
"Wk  from  an  employment  agent,  as  these  agents  too 

"^-  "  **'  *:™  »'  '^.  'ater  lead  to  fr^tion  .hen  the 

rdS:.'^"""'^-'^™'-^-^—* 


Step,  to  the  right  direction. 


Improved  type,  of  Bunkhouw.. 


C«.d..„^.«o„„.„„,„ea„p,.Po..,.,^, 


H.-roD..e,op„«.eP,.„e.W.,rtpoo,R.p.... 


Niagara. 
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There  has  been,  too,  during  these  many  years,  a  lack  Of 
due  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  camp  men  as  workers. 
Not  only  in  lumber  camps,  but  in  other  fttmtier  worics, 
unreasonably  long  hours  have  often  been  enforced.  This 
may  be  accomplished  in  more  ways  than  one.  Thesystem 
of  sub-letting  petty  contracts  has  often  proved  but  the 
bait  for  a  form  of  "sweating";  the  men  being  foic^  to 
work  unduly  in  order  to  make  ends  meet.    To  give 

employers  in  frontier  places  too  free  a  hand  in  determin 
ing  the  conditions  of  employment  is  to  grant  a  Kcense 
often  to  compel  men  to  work  overtime  and  on  Srndays 
as  weU  as  to  live  in  small  and  unsanitary  quarters  In 
the  cuttmg  of  timber,  building  of  railways,  mimng  of  ore 
and  all  other  semi-public  works  carried  out  on  the  fron' 
tiers,  the  rights  of  the  camp  men,  as  individuals,  to  con- 
ditions such  as  are  calculated  to  develop  self-respect, 
should  be  more  systematically  enforced. 

One  bright  feature  of  camps  is  the  good  food  that  is 
usually  provided  for  the  men.    It  is  quite  true  codes  may 
vary-^ome  good,  some  only  fair,  and  some  not  even 
that—but  the  material  is  usuaUy  there  if  it  be  properly 
served.     Plain,    substantial,    wholesome   food-meats 
canned  goods,  vegetables,  dried  fruits,  bread,  and  pastry- 
is  there  and  there  in  abundance.    So  far  as  food  is  con- 
cemed,  the  ordinary  camp  is  much  better  than  the  aver- 
age boarding  house  in  a  hirge  dty,  notwiAstanding  that 
the  emidoyer  of  frontier  labor  has  a  much  more  difficult 
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than  the  r«rt,urant  k«per  or  coUege  boarding  hou* 

WUte  tobermen  and  frontier  contractor,  l„ve  lone 
r^  tl»  b««fit  ct  whoI«on»  food.  «.d  have  ^ 
«»»nnendable  efforts  in  recent  year,  to  furnish  it  in 
^dMce,  ttey  have  not  paid  proportionate  attention 
to  tte  ho««ng  of  ,l«ir  men.  Consequ«.tly  camps  of  aU 
kmds  have  been  Httle  more  than  wayside  im«.  and  "Jump- 
ing    has  been  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

That  reform  is  needtd,  employee  themselves  admit 
In  fact,  the  worst  criticism  of  camps  that  I  have 
heard  came  from  the  rips  of  an  employer:  "They  (the 
c«nps)  are  no  fit  place  for  women."  It  is  self^vident 
that  any  place  on  land  or  sea  that  is  mtft  for  women  is 
equatty  unfit  for  men.  dther  fh,m  a  mo«l  or  sanitary 
point  of  view.  «»*"uiry 

It  is  high  time  that  women  should  be  introduced  to  an 
camps  and  works.  A  few  are  there  already.  There  are 
many  occupations  in  which  they  can  engage,  such  as 
laundry,  clerical,  and  culinary  tasks,  and  last,  but  not 
east,  social  and  educational  duties.  The  writer  knows  a 
lumber  company  that  employs  a  woman  to  take  charge  of 
the  laundry  at  each  of  its  camps.  These  positions  aTso 
popular  that  they  are  contracted  for  a  year  ahead. 


There  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  absence 
from  camp  life  is  the  greatest  of  its  evils,    i 
or  two  in  camp,  and  especiaUy  after  several 
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with  whom  you  get  well  acquainted  will  confess  to  a  cer- 
tarn  indescribable  vacuum  in  camp  life  in  this  respect. 

Can  you  not  picture  a  camp  where  each  single  man  has 
a  smaU  room  to  himself,  and  where  he  can  take  a  shower 
bath  after  work?  By  reason  of  single  beds  being  used 
there  IS  less  danger  of  vermin  to  woiry  the  man.  Ifcgets. 
into  h«  clean  clothes  after  work,  hangs  up  his  wet  clothes 
in  the  dryhouse,  and  goes  out  to  enjoy  that  "first-dass 
me^  •  for  which  the  camp  is  noted.  He  eats  heavily,  for 
as  Sandy  says:    "Ye  ken.  he's  nae  dinmg  at  his  ain 

«^."  After  supper  he  goes  into  the  reading  room 
and  has  some  music  on  the  gramophone.  At  seven 
o  clock  the  foreigners  and  other  students  assemble  for 
night-school  and  the  government  teacher  instructs  them 
until  eight-thirty.  Then  aU  the  "bunch"  sing  songs,  or 
tiie  teacher  reels  off  some  first-dass  views  on  the  screen 
Where  each  married  man  has  his  own  apartments,  there 
the  wife  and  children  help  him  to  Hve  the  normal  life. 

It  would  be  vastly  more  sensible,  humane,  and  econo- 
mical for  a  lumberman  to  take  the  whole  family  than  to 

take  the  husband  only,  leaving  the  wife  to  care  for  a  baby 
^ovel  snow,  and  cut  ice  in  the  river  to  water  the  cow 
The  wife  and  baby,  yes  and  the  cow  too.  are  aU  needed  at 
camp,  quite  as  much  as  the  man.  Only  through  the 
presence  of  women  and  children  can  the  single  uian  in 
camp  as  weU  as  the  husband,  be  taught  the  proper  way 

ofhfe.    No  amount  of  preaching  or  teaching  wiU  take 
their  place. 
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The  tune  hM  come  for  a  dunge  for  the  better.    RJacei 
are  not  needed,  bat  the  Canadtan  navvy,  lumber-jack 
imner,  and  faherman  should  have  as  good  accommoda- 
ta«.  at  feast  as  the  engineers  on  raflway  construction. 
Onty  a  diort  white  since,  I  passed  in  Western  Can«i.  a 
model  c«np.    High  perched  above  a  bend  in  the  river 
was  a  neat  group  of  five  buUdings.    It  was  the  he«l. 
quarters  of  the  divisional  engineer  on  a  piece  of  raUway 
construction.    The  largest  building  was  the  woricshop  of 
U»engffleerandhis.sdstants.    There  were  several  slid- 
mg  wuidows,  aU  carefully  provided  with  screens.    The 
•ioors.  too,  were  protected  from  the  flies.    Near  at  hand 
was  a  neat  two-roomed  shack  of  peeled  logs,  with  a 
fatchen  lean-to.    This  housed  one  of  the  engineers  and 
I-s  young  bride,  for  whUe  women  are  the  exception 

around  ordin«y  camps,  it  is  not  micommon  to  have  one 
or  two  mamed  couples  at  an  engineer's  camp.    Why? 
Be«use  living  conditions  there  are  invariably  homelike 
«n.t^  and  comfortable.    In  this  fact  lies  the  solution' 
Of  tne  bunkhouse. 

To  show  that  forward  steps  are  already  being  taken  in 

the  matter  of  better  housing  for  camp  men.  let  me  describe 
a  moctern  camp  which  I  have  frequently  visited,  where 
everythmg  possible  is  done  fo,  the  comfort  of  the  work- 
men.  This  camp  is  at  Pysht.  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
K  you  look  aromid  after  dinner  you  wiU  find  that  apart 
from  the  main  building  is  a  meat  house  which  has  a  . 
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C«„  and  oth«  .rtid«  are  t.t„  „„«  to  J  ^^d 
dumped  over  the  bie  trestle     n«  ,.  ^° 

foraflyinthediTg.!^"    °»"'--'<' ««^  »»  ™in 

On  another  side  of  the  quadranele  at  ri.i,.        . 
Just  back  of  the  main  building  isa  second  building  and 

-ird'r'-^T"-'-'"----'^'" 

a«  p4t  Rivr  Th^   r**'  "^"^  "°P«"  »"> 

nonrina.^^.^^roi.'L  '"^"'  "  '  '^y 

water.an^^'  '~f/;'^.''»°"*»^>««-« fanlights. 

.ana  fuel.    The  followmg,  too,  is  an  ouUine  of  what 

n«y  be  done  with  boarding  cars,  which  so  often  ^t 

^  an  ext«  gang.    Can  you  i„^„e  a  row  ^eeo 

^tel^ker  for  clothes?    In  the  centre  of  this^^:  ,* 

"dl T'  '^""'  '"'^^  °"=  "'^  '^  =>  "-""» 
and  the  Other  an  engine  room.     '* 

m 


Here  is  the  plant  which 
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supplies  ekctric  lights,  hot  and  cold  water,  and  steam 
heat  to  all  the  cars.  Next  to  this  is  a  car  containing 
flower  baths,  and  a  drying  room  for  clothes.  Toward 
one  end  of  the  row  is  the  kitchen-car  with  two  dining  cars, 
one  on  either  side.  Provision  is  also  made  for  a  com- 
missariat with  a  screened  mept  house,  and  a  school-car 
with  phonograph  and  plenty  of  reading  material. 

Lumbermen,  and  other  large  employers  of  camp  men 
make  reply  that  the  temporary  nature  of  the  camps  does 
not  warrant  the  expense.  But  many  camps  are  not 
temporary.  Whole  attk  of  camp  buildings  do  service  often 
for  years.  They  merit  more  money  being  spent  on  fitting 
them  up  than  has  been  spent  in  the  past.  Men  should 
be  given  a  chance  to  live  and  work  in  decency  if  even 
only  for  one  season.  A  season  of  seven  or  eight  months 
is  a  comparatively  long  period  in  the  working  life  of  a 
man.  There  are  at  least  3,700  camps  in  operation  in 
Canada.  Of  these  probably  2,000  last  for  two  years  or 
more.  It  would  be  a  godsend  for  approximately  150,000 
men  who  work  in  them,  if  they  were  housed  decently,  and 
as  well  cared  for  socially  as  they  are  fed. 

One  camp  owner  replied  to  the  writer's  appeal  for 
better  housing  conditions  for  his  men,  to  the  eflFect  that 
camp  operations  were  in  the  nature  of  emergency  work 
such  as  war,  and  that  the  men  in  the  advanced  posts 
could  not  expect  good  housmg.  The  cases  are  by  no 
means  parallel.    There  is  no  such  feverish  haste  to 
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German  army.    Betides   steam  h-*      "'^•aoiMithe 

viaience.  ^  «peiue  or  iacon- 

cuWc  feet      W^  "^  occonunodation  of  800 

"""•tion.     A  building  rf  tl2^  r!^'  °'°^' "<» 
fore,  be  ^^  ,„  .tUt  «  ^"'^  '~^<''  *^ 

«^^^^?^Tr r.r  pt rr  ---'  - 

-thod  now  e».pu,yed.  r»tl^'^"j'^j::'  '^^^ 

c«np,  of  one  year's  duration.     Mo^Z.  ..      ""^^ 

modate  one  Iiundred  n„„         ^  **  ""*  ""»"- 

Hundred  men,  need  approrfnurtely  twelve 
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stoves.  The  time  spent  in  providing  wood  for  these  and 
attending  to  them  is  expensive,  whereas  with  a  single  fire 
for  heating  it  would  be  nominal.  This  one-unit  heating 
plant  can  be  readily  removed  with  minimum  loss  for 
further  use,  when  camp  operations  are  transferred  to 
another  part  of  the  limit. 

Steam  heating  should  take  the  place  of  stoves  in  camps 
for  several  reasons:  1.  To  lessen  the  danger  from  fire. 
The  average  bunkhouse  is  a  death-trap,  heated  as  it  is 
with  a  red-hot  stove  with  all  kinds  of  clothes  overhanging, 
and  lighted  with  the  aid  of  the  ever-present  coal  oil  can. 
2.  To  provide  hot  water  for  laundry  and  bathing  facilities. 
Not  a  few  mininp  companies  have  abolished  the  bunk- 
house,  and  have  introduced  steam  heating.  Why  not 
lumber  companies,  too?  A  foreman  for  a  company  oper- 
ating three  bush  camps,  each  with  one  hundred  men,  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  he  could  heat  and  light 
his  camp  as  economically  from  a  one-tmit  steam  heating 
plant  as  he  is  doing  at  present  by  means  of  stoves  and 
coal  oil  lamps.  Yes,  and  further,  this  would  furnish  not 
only  heat,  but  also  running  hot  water,  in  which  case 
pltmge  or  tub  baths  could  He  arranged  with  reasonable 
expense 

An  efficient  and  well-known  heating  engineer 
suggests  that  the  expense  might  be  greatly  re- 
duced if  steam  heating  equipment  of  semi-portable 
design  were  utilized.     This  could  be  ta?cen  down  and  set 
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up  Again  with  cotnptt-ative  eas«  and  litUe  cost  to  the 
company.  It  gives  a  maximum  of  service,  for  the  invest- 
ment. 

In  mentioning  other  factors  to  be  taken  into  account 
he  said:    "Frost  conditions  largely  determine  the  char' 
acter  and  design  of  hot  water  storage  and  distribution  for 
bathing.      Shower-baths  are  impracUcable  in  camps  in 
severe  climates.     Plunge  or  tub  baths  are  better.     They 
can  be  installed  with  a  minimum  of  piping,  also  the 
bather  is  submerged  and.  therefore,  not  subject  to  the 
varying  temperatures  of  the  bath-building.      The  tubs, 
heaters,  and  storage  tanks  can  be  readily  removed  and 
set  up  again  for  further  use.      In  this  way  the  capital 
mvestment  to  be  written  off  annually  would  approximate 
five  or  six  per  cent  of  the  total  cost." 

Most  employers  of  frontier  labor  are  reasonable  men. 
They  will  act  when  convinced.  To  decide  on  the  course 
to  be  taken  is  not  so  easy.  But  courage  is  in  the  air  these 
days,  and  without  doubt  many  courageous  employers  will 
shortiy  step  out  and  wage  war  on  the  bunkhouse  and  its 
attendant  evils,  as  one  of  the  greatest  banes  of  the  camp 
man's  life. 
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FRONTIER  LABOR. 

Does  the  heavy  manual  work  of  the  frontier  camps 
imply  only  brute  strength?  Because  a  man  works  with 
a  wheelbarrow,  a  pick,  or  a  crowbar,  must  his  labor  be 
called  unskiUed?  It  is  very  true  that  such  workers  have 
Kttle  coUege  learning,  but  the  college  is  to  be  pitied  quite 
as  much  as  the  frontier  worker,  who  has  a  very  unportant 
kind  of  education  such  as  few  colleges  can  give. 

If  you  think  the  work  of  the  navvy,  fisherman,  lumber- 
jack, or  miner  is  unskilled,  try  some  phase  of  it  for  a  six- 
months'  period.  Get  out  your  daily  count  of  logs  in  a 
bush  camp  on  the  north  shore;  go  underground  in  the 
coal  mines  of  Glace  Bay,  Pictou,  or  DrumheUer;  even 
tamp  ties  with  an  extra  gang  on  a  piece  of  double  track 
where  the  traffic  is  heavy.  Long  before  your  probation 
is  over  you  will  be  convinced  of  the  amount  to  be  learned 
in  these  different  occupations  that  so  long  have  been  con- 
sidered as  requiring  only  elbow  grease  and  a  dull  mind. 
Knowledge  enters  into  it  all;  and  that  same  knowledge 
developed  and  encouraged  in  higher  efforts  may  become 
a  power. 

Education  means  the  related  activity  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  body,  by  the  dkection  and  command  of  the 
mind.  "All  true  work,"  says  Carlyle,  "is  sacred.  In 
aU  true  work,  be  it  but  true  hand  labor,  there  is  some- 
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thing  divine."  The  human  body  reaUy  does  count;  a 
man's  hands  are  as  aristocratic  as  his  brain.  Too  limg 
have  these  truths  been  overlooked  in  our  estimation  of 
the  work  and  place  of  the  men  in  frontier  works. 

There  is  need  for  emphasizing  this  point:  the  navvy  is 
learning  and  has  often  mastered  construction;  the  lum- 
ber-jack, lumbering;  the  fisherman,  fishing;  the  miner, 
mining;  the  factory  worker,  some  phase  of  Manufactur- 
ing. They  are  students  in  the  greatest  and  most  efficient 
technical  schools.  There  are  section  foremen,  with  their 
crews  of  six  or  eight,  located  at  isolated  places  on  the 
transcontinentals  of  our  two  great  systems,  whose  con- 
sumn.  ite  skiU  and  practical  efficiency  can  shame  some  of 
the  graduates  with  a  special  training  in  science. 

In  his  book  on  "Hand  Work-in  Wood,"  Prof.  William 
Moyes,  of  Columbia  University,  gives  an  accurate  account 
<rf  logging  operations.  This  is  the  first  time  the  subject 
has  been  given  space  in  a  text  book  on  manual  training. 
It  is  the  first  pubUc  admission  by  a  prominent  educa- 
tionist that  to  know  how  to  handle  apeavy, break  ajam 
of  logs,  or  make  a  level  main  road,  is  education. 

Hurley,  in  his  endeavor  to  create  the  shipping  promised 
by  the  United  States  to  the  AlHes,  was  confronted  with 
just  this  problem:~-thou3ands  of  trained  minds  with  lack 
of  manual  training.  Normal  Schools  were  improvised 
right  in  the  yards.  Experts  taught  these  men  the  use  of 
their  hands  in  skilled  trades.    Seamen  were  trained  in 
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nautical  exercises  who  were  yet  to  board  their  first  salt 
water  craft.  Thousands  of  men  and  boys  were  sent  out 
from  these  training  centres  with  head  and  hand  more 
closely  aligned. 

Wher«.  too,  is  better  shown  the  amount  of  technical 
knowledge  required  by  so-called  unskiUed  workers,  than 
m  spending  a  few  days  beyond  the  steel,  where  a  greatnew 
transcontinental  is  linking  up  its  many  sections?  Before  a 
hundred  miles  are  traversed,  there  will  have  come   some 
dim  realization  of  the  extent  of  scientific  knowledge,  and 
amount  of  mechanical  skill  required,  in  order  to  span  a 
stretch  of  country  with  ^wo  parallel  lines  of  steel.     The 
traveller  will  begin  to  understand  that  the  building  of  a 
railway  embankment,  or  the  digging  and  blasting  of  a 
rock-cut,  involves  more  labor  and  hardship  than  is  ever 
put  on  record  in  the  Government  report,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  actual  toll  paid  in  workmen's  lives.    Anyone  mak- 
ing such  a  trip  wiU  afterwards  implicitly  believe  that  rail- 
road building  is  an  art.    The  passage  over  a  hundred  miles 
of  construction  wiU  result  in  the  conviction  that  Solomon 
should  have  sent  the  sluggard,  not  to  the  ant,  but  to  the 
railway  navvy.    It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  hun- 
dred  and  one  tasks  performed  by  the  so-caUed  "unskilled 
laborers"  are  so  technical  that  a  "tenderfoot."  even 
though  a  college  graduate,  cannot  perform  them. 

The  first  question  a  foreman  asks  an  instructor  when 
the  latter  arrives  at  camp  is  "What  can  you  do?"    If  it 
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happens  to  be  on  railway  construction,  he  is  asked  "Can 
you  plow  the  grade?    Can  you  'skin'  mules?    (L  you 
budd  a  dump?"    If  the  work  is  more  advanced  and  steel 
IS  bemg  laid  he  would  be  asked:   "Can  you  buck  ties? 
me  track?    tamp  ties?"    Another  set  of  pointed  ques- 
tions would  be  asked  the  coUege  man  looking  for  work  at  a 
fish  camp,  a  mine,  or  a  pulp  mill.    Involuntarily  the 
ques^on  in  the  instructor's  mind  arises:  What  prepara- 
tion  have  my  years  in  the  class-room  given  me  for  the 
practical  life  on  the  frontier? 

How  frequenUy  does  it  occur  that  college-trained  men 
Somg  as  instructors  for  the  first  time  to  a  camp,  find  that 
the  work  they  had  lumped  as  "miskilled"  has  characteris- 
tics as  special  as  are  fomid  m  any  other  industry.    Such 
teachers  usually  have  plenty  of  keen  mental  traming  and 
the  zest  for  work,  but  they  find  that  they  have  much  to 
leam  about  the  standardsrequiredof  meninfrontier  works 
The  average  foreman  of  a  camp,  confident  in  the  many 
years  he  has  given  to  master  the  details  of  frontier  work 
has  an  accmnulated  assurance  which  looks  with  scorn  on 
the  man  who  comes  with  his  head  weD  packed,  but  his 
hands  neglected.    He  gives  the  student  looking  for  work 
about  the  same  answer  the  registrar  of  a  University  would 
give  a  navvy  or  first-class  bushman  applying  for  per- 
nussion  to  enter  without  matriculation. 
Take  a  case  like  this: 
Instructor:   "Have  you  work  for  me  at  the  mine?" 
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Mine  foreman:  'What  cm  you  do?  Have  you  a  trade? 
Can  you  run  that  steam  pump?  There  is  a  place,  too,  for 
•  fitter  in  the  machine  shop." 

Instructor:  "  I  have  no  trade,  but  I  can  keep  time." 
Mme  foreman:   "We  have  our  office  staflf.    What  we 

need  now,  is  someone  who  can  use  his  hands,  not  a  pencU- 

man." 

More  than  a  year  ago,  when  in  a  logpng  camp  hi 
British  Columbia,  I  asked  the  foreman  to  allow  me  to 
help  cut  down  a  big  forest  beauty.    I  had  often  used  an 
axe  and  assisted  in  cutting  smaUer  trees  in  the  East,  but 
never  one  of  the  giant  firs  of  the  Pacific  Coast.    His 
reply,  although  kindly  and  well  meant,  was  humiliating. 
It  impressed  upon  me  the  one-sidedness  of  my  education. 
It  was  in  eflFect:  "We  are  preparing  to  place  one  of  our 
donkeys  here.      There  is  only  one  layout  for  tiiat  tree. 
If  it  faUs  anywhere  else  it  wiU  baU  up  our  work.    You 
might  even  lock  it  on  to  tiie  spar-tree.    It  takes  tiiree 
years  to  make  agood  'faUer.'    The  head  'faller'  and  I 
must  cut  this  one.    There's  too  much  depending  upon  it. 
She  must  go  between  that  hemlock  and  the  tall  spruce." 
I  was  a  Httie  chagrined,  but  asked  myself:   "Are  there 
ten  graduates  in  Arts  from  any  of  our  Canadian  univer 
sities  who  could  have  helped  that  foreman  to  f eU  that  big 
fir  in  a  space  ten  feet  wide  between  two  other  trees?" 

Next  day  was  Sunday.    In  tiie  course  of  a  long  walk 
with  the  same  foreman  I  found  that  even  he  regretted  he 
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did  not  know  moK  .bout  logging.  He  txprm^  the 
wWi,too,thatheknewsomething  of  geometiy. algebra, and 
evenphyrics.  SldUed  in  one  practical  line,  he  saw  the 
iMed  of  theoretical  training  as  well. 

Hundreds  of  men  are  wounded  and  killed  every  year 
twaine  they  are  not  wen  enough  educated  hi  tiieir  pro- 
fesskm.  This  foreman  realized  that  a  knowledge  of 
physics,  hydraulics,  and  electricity  would  enable  him  to 
hMdle  tiiese  forest  giants  much  more  skilfully  and 
^seditiously,  and  with  less  drudgery,  tiian  his  limited 
knowledge  had  enabled  him  to  do. 

Men  of  tiiis  type--and  Uiey  are  legion-should  be 
given  instruction  at  tiieir  work  and  an  opportunity  to 
add  cultural  studies  to  tiiis  technical  experience. 

It  would  seem  as  tiiough  tiie  training  in  many  courses 
of  tiie  universities  was  designed  to  ignore  tiie  need  of 
manual  work  of  any  kind;  at  least  any  practical  knowl- 
edge  of  plam,  hard  work  such  as  falls  to  tiie  lot  of  camp 
men,  must  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

A  bright  university  man  was  located  in  Saskatchewan 
a  few  years  ago  by  tiie  Frontier  CoUege.  Even  his 
splendid  college  training  did  not  help  him  to  surmount 
tiie  barriers  of  tiie  so-caUed  "unskiiled"  work,  but  his 

previous  training  as  a  lad  stood  him  in  good  stead.  After 
a  two-day  hike  from  the  end  of  tiie  steel  he  arrived  at  a 
Wg  grade  camp  on  railway  construction,  where  a  con- 
siderable number  of  ItaUans  and  Russians  were  emptoyed. 
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He  sought  out  the  foreman  next  morning  and  the  foUow- 
ing  conversation  ensued: 

Instructor:  "  I'm  an  instructor.  One  of  our  tent,  wbs 
ient  in  here  two  weeks  ago  with  the  tote  team.  I'd  like 
to  get  work  during  the  day.  and  I'm  ready  to  teach  vow 
men."  ^ 

Foreman:    "What  are  you,   anyway-a  teacher    a 
preacher,  or  a  walking  delegate  for  the  I.W  W  ?" 

Instructor:  "I'm  a  teacher,  but  I  want  work  as  well 
durmg  the  day."  ' 

Foreman:   "Were  you  ever  in  a  camp  before?    What 
can  you  do?"  , 

Instructor:  "This  is  my  first  break  faito  camps,  but  I 
tWnk  I  can  satisfy  you.    Give  me  outside  work;  don't 

stick  mem  the  cookery.    I  think  I  could  handle  a  scraoer 
for  you."  *^ 

Foreman:  "I've  got  a  hundred  men  here  already  who 
don't  know  a  plow  from  a  parasol,  and  I'm  not  going  to 
hire  another.  Don't  ask  me  for  work.  What  does  a 
teacher  know  about  camp  work?" 

Instructor  (who  had  been  raised  on  a  farm  near  Barrie. 

Ont.):   "I  can  plow  anyway.    I  can  handle  that  teani 

there  as  weU  as  some  of  the  men  you've  got." 

Foreman  (with  a  new  thought):   "You  can  plow?" 

Instructor:   "I've  had  more  than  one  summer  at  it " 

Foreman  (walking  to  ItaUan  teamster) :  "  You're  better 

with  a  shovel  on  the  dump.    Drop  them  lines.     I'U  trv 

the  highbrow."  ^ 
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Foreman  (four  months  later,  to  a  visitor):  "The  pro- 
fessor's a  better  man  with  horses  than  I  am;  besides  that, 
he  has  Uught  and  helped  the  boys  here.  We  aU  like 
him.  If  a  college  can  turn  out  all-routad  men  like  that, 
I  am  for  the  college  every  time." 

There  should  be  more  in  common  between  the  product 
of  the  universities  and  the  product  of  the  frontier  works. 
They  do  not  suffidenUy  interact.  The  mental  require- 
ments of  one,  and  the  physical  barriers  of  the  other  do 
not  overlap.  Frontier  labor  should  be  supplemented 
more  fully  by  the  broader  traming  given  in  the  schools. 
Ptofidcncy  in  one  direction  should  imply  effectiveness  in 
the  other. 

About  a  year  ago  a  bush  foreman  on  the  north  shore 
was  teUhig-off  his  gangs  as  they  passed  to  work  one 
morning  in  the  late  autumn,  when  the  foUowing  incident 
took  place: 

Foreman:  "You're  short  a  man,  Billy,  in  your  cutting 
gang  to-day.  I'd  give  you  Tom,  but  I  want  him  to  finish 
at  tiie  creek.  The  teacher's  here,  take  him  for  a  few 
days." 

Billy:  "Not  on  your  tin-type.  I  want  no  college  man 
witii  me  to  faO  timber.  They  are  too  dense  in  tiie  head 
for  tiiat  work.  I'm  not  risking  my  life  just  yet  witii 
such  likes." 

Foreman:  "Don't  fool  yourself.  This  man  can  teach 
an  ri^t,  but  he  can  cut  logs  too.  I  know  what  I'm 
doing." 
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J^  (M  »J^  pBtU.,  ta  U.  couat):  "MS.  i«l  wj 
tolw.  tool  B««.  jwa  cm  keq,  Tom  .t  tfce  cnA- 
1-v.tt.  ton,  fcBow  ,«.,«.  H.kno«bow.ol^' 
«  w.  «Hl  My,  he  ta.  ,  touch  oo  th.  «d  rf  tt,,  ^ 
"■mt  u  MeCormick  oo  hb  fiddt*  bow." 

TbtoboltAouMbe    Th.fa»tkr  work  win  b««« 

-*«-*.^.  p«  or  thd.  We  h.  the  „«.».,«. 

Ite.  «^  *wbt  but  thet  .  fir  «no«nt  o<  m«.„J 
W>ortogoodfor,Uofui.    ThetoboroftheworWi, 

«»»«»J«W  the  phyriaU.  faten«!tu«l  «.d  .,*it„.i  that 
"agwwtoperfection.    The  development  of  the  phydd 

•f««te^  becomet  hnmonJ,  «d  thus  «ip.  Us  mere 
I*»-«l*«*h.  The  opposite  is  «,„.ny  tme.  1^ 
«m  wto  i.  «  mere  bookwom,  who*  mind  only  h 
*;;*Wrf.  «ifc«-*«  detenerete.;  hi,  phydd  pow« 
•trophy,  and  hu  sympathie*  shrivel. 

The  natute  of  the  labor  in  which  th««  men  of  the 
«^  « -gaged  doe,  not «  any  way  rai«  a  barter  to 
ft^-  I» '•<*.»  nioderate  amount  of  such  manual  ton 
» the  greatest  po»ibIe  aid  to  it.    HappUy  the  exploitati«. 


,  if; 
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ol  oar  gRftt  induMrin,  ttptdaXiy  lumocriaig,  neccnitatct 
muiMl  Itbor  of  ft  Ugh  order,  u  afford,  the  kind  of 
fc  ujitl*  indulged  in  by  eome  of  our  greetest  sUtetmen 
tndidiolars.  W.  E.  Olmdrtone  and  Preiident  Roosevelt 
oiide  it  their  pMtime.  It  bringt  every  muwde  hito  pky, 
•ad  thnt,  too.  in  a  pure,  outdoor  atmosphere,  and  not  in 
the  vitiated  air  of  a  worlcihop  or  gymnasium.  The  lack 
of  thii  trainhig  is  the  great  defect  in  the  education  of 
moit  of  ui. 

We  have  too  long  looked  uncharitobly  upon  the  toiler, 
who  has  no  mental  training,  as  uneducated.  It  is  high 
time  that  we  regard  the  ability  to  work  with  the  hands 
M  •  part  of  one's  education.  It  requires  some  skiU  to 
use  a  hoe.  more  to  use  a  saw.  and  a  great  deal  to  use  an 
an  well.  A  man  who  depends  upon  physical  Ubor  for 
bf««!  must  either  acquire  a  little  knowledge— enough  to 
use  his  hand»~or  starve.  The  recognition  of  his  aUUty 
to  work  as  bemg  part  of  his  education  is  the  fint  step 
towards  securing  the  education  of  the  worker's  mind 
and  soul.  Our  conceit  in  saying  that  a  knowledge  of 
mathematics,  law  or  theology  is  education,  while  ability 

to  "fan"  a  tree,  ride  and  drive  a  log.  or  sail  a  boat  is  not 
education,  exasperates  the  frontiersman,  and  prejudices 
him  against  us  even  when  we  are  animated  with  the  best 
intentions. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  cap'^al  in  the  world.    The  one 
we  call  property:  it  consists  of  lands  smd  machinery,  of 
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stocks  and  bonds.    This  kind  of  capital  we  are  abund- 
antly  developing.    The  other  kind  is  human  c-^.pital  •  the 
character,  brains  and  muscle  of  the  people.    Professor 
Irvmg  Fisher,  of  Yale  University,  estimates  the  human 
capital,  the  human  resources  of  the  United  States,  to  have 
a  value  of  260  biUions  of  doUars.    Similarly  the  flesh  and 
Wood  resources  of  the  Dominion  may  be  placed  at  25 
Mhons.    This  capital  we  have  not  developed,  as  we 
^ould;  we  have  overlooked  the  whole  question  of  human 
efficiency. 

We  have  then,  in  developing  the  physical  resources  of 
our  country,  done  the  ^ttle  thing  relatively;  it  remains 
now  to  do  the  infinitely  greater  thing.  It  remains  to  the 
teachers  of  to-morrow  to  be  such,  that  in  their  work  they 
wiU  prove  to  be  great  creative  and  administrative  forces 
in  the  doing  of  this  supremely  important  thing  No- 
where  is  such  eflFort  more  needed  than  among  the  men 
and  women  of  the  frontier  places  and  works  of  Canada. 

The  kindergarten,  manual  training,  domestic  science, 
and  industrial  schools,  are  doing  much  to  overcome  this 
misconception,  and  to  demonstrate  that  the  development 
of  only  one  side  of  a  man,  either  the  inteUectual,  spiritual 
or  physical,  is  a  very  poor  kind  of  education.    The  broad- 
ening of  the  primary  and  secondary  school  curriculums  to 
include   manual   training   and   continuation   industrial 
courses,  is  an  admission  that  one's  education  is  not  com- 
plete  without  weU-trained  hands.    This  recognition  that 
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m»n  fa  a  composite  being,  .ad  that  e«rh  part  fa  imfc- 
P«8able  to.  and  of  equal  importance  with,  the  other 
P«rts  M  a  long  step  toward  the  dignity  of  aH  forms  of 
manual  hibor.  and  umnfatakable  evidence  that  no  toiler 
whose  hands  are  accustomed  to  the  use  of  any  Idnd  of 
toob  can  be  said  to  be  ignorant.  The  reasons  in  favor  of 
m«i«a  training  in  the  schoofa  are  the  best  arguments 
for  culture  in  the  shop,  the  camp,  and  on  the  homestead. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

EDUCATION  AND  THE  FRONTIER  CAMPS. 

The  social  standards  of  the  times  take  thought  not  of 
what  our  schools  do,  but  of  what  they  fail  to  do.  They 
arenotunappredative.  They  may  be  over-appreciative— 
over-appreciative  of  things  undone.  With  clearer  sight 
they  see  the  waste  and  wreckage  of  a  system  of  education 
which  so  long  has  ignored  the  needs  of  industrial  workers 
in  the  factories  and  csaa^  and  on  frontier  works.  Many 
such  places  are  hives  of  industry,  yet  they  are  deprived 
of  the  barest  facilities  for  mental  improvement  so  essen- 
tial these  days  for  fullest  human  activity. 

The  new  conception  of  the  State  requires  that  all  shall 
be  given  reasonable  contentment,  and  that  the  higher 
facilities  of  education  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  citizens 
who  hitherto  have  been  abandoned  in  the  lower  grades  of 
the  schools.  Said  Solomon:  "Wherefore  I  perceive  it  is 
well  that  a  man  rejoice  in  his  work,  for  that  is  his  por- 
tion." Joy  in  work  comes  from  efficiency  in  one's  occu- 
pation. We  must  make  intelligently  happy  every  work- 
man, by  an  industrial  education.  Such  a  system,  how- 
ever, must  embrace  not  the  urban  centres  only,  but  also 
the  workers  in  frontier  camps. 
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We  hmve  made  the  misUke  of  edueating  oae  class  at 
the  expense  of  another  and  injuring  both.  The  fron- 
tiersman is  the  brother  who  is  debauched  by  doing  too 
much  of  the  drudgery  for  the  family,  and  the  coUege  lad 
IS  spoiled  by  being  satiated  and  made  effeminate  with  a 
one-sided  education  he  has  not  earned.  The  latter  should 
be  aUowed  to  do  part  of  the  work  at  the  camp,  on  the 
farm,  in  the  workshop,  to  reheve  his  neglected  brother 
and  thus  secure  for  him  a  little  leisure  to  acquire  an 
education. 

There  is  nothing  easier  than  to  find  a  generous  mil- 
Uonaire  who  is  wiUing  to  donate  a  public  library  bearing 
his  name  to  some  small  town.  It  is  often  very  hard  to 
persuade  a  pubUc-spirited  citizen  of  ample  means  to  pay 
the  salary  of  an  instructor  at  some  nameless  tie-camp  on 
the  upper  reaches  of  one  of  our  northern  rivers,  or  to  pro- 
vide for  the  instruction  of  navvies  at  a  busy  construction 
camp  60  miles  in  advance  of  the  steel.    It  is  true  such 

camps  are  temporary  at  best,  a  year  or  two  and  they  m 
a  thing  of  the  past.  Nevertheless  the  need  at  such  points 
for  an  instructor  and  Canadianircr  is  often  very  real. 

The  young  men  of  our  towns  and  cities  are  the  con- 
stant objects  of  care  to  philanthropic  moral  reformers 
and  thousands  of  doUars  are  annually  spent  in  order  to' 
provide  the  leisure  hour  with  means  of  entertainment  and 
culture.  In  consideration  of  this  it  might  be  pertinent 
to  ask  how  many  doUars  are  expended  each  year  for  the 
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benefit  of  the  youog  men  living  in  frontier  camps  and 
what  provisions  are  made  for  the  hour  which  the  Imnher- ' 
jack  and  navvy  may  or  may  not  have,  for  pleasure  and 
recreation? 

The  crime  of  robbing,  not  money  alone,  but  what  is 
worse,  character,  from  these  most  useful  classes,  Ues  at 
our  doors.  We  appropriate  the  revenue  provided  by  the 
toa  and  sweat,  the  soUtudc  and  demoralization  of  these 
men,  while  at  the  same  time  we  despise  and  ostracize 
them  for  drunkenness  and  btosphemy.  The  wonder  is 
that  more  of  them  do  not  go  wrong.  Were  we  also  com- 
pelled to  Uve  as  they  Uve,  we  would  not  be  any  better. 

The  productive  value  of  the  mines  in  Canada,  and 
earning  power  of  the  railroads  are  wen  known.    Yet  aU 
this  would  be  largely  impossible  without  the  aid  of  that 
dass  represented  by  the  frontier  laborer.    The  man  who 
swings  an  axe  and  pulls  a  saw  in  the  bush,  who  delves 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for  piedous  ores,  and  who 
hibors  in  the  rock-cut  and  muskeg  to  build  our  railways, 
should  reap  Uuger  benefits,  proportionately,  for  his  work*. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  revenue  from  these  sonroes  is 
taken  to  endow  pubUc  schools,  coUeges,  and  hbraries,  in 
the  dder  communities,  while  the  greater  portion  of  it 
is  provided  by  men  who  reap  no  benefit  whatever.   We 
send  sons  and  daughters  to  schools  and  colleges,  which 
are  often  endowed  by  the  toil  of  men  in  conditions  so 
<iegrading  as  to  lead  to  the  sacrifice  of  their  manhood. 
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Whatisneeded  by  these  men  of  the  camps,  buried  sodaUy, 
inteUectuaUy,  and  morally,  is  not  charity,  but  more  social 
justice. 

It  is  sometimes  asked,  why  should  these  men  be  made 
the  objects  of  charity?    It  is  we  who  are  the  recipients 
of  charity.    It  is  because  the  much-despised  shantyman, 
miner,  and  navvy  contribute  so  largely  to  the  productiai 
of  the  pubUc  revenue,  because  their  backs  are  bent,  their 
hands  caUous.  their  minds  dwarfed,  that  we  are  able  in 
many  cases  to  have  the  advantages  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities.    took  over  the  files  of  contributors  of  the  endow- 
ments  of  universities  in  Canada,  and  some  of  the  border 
states  of  the  RepubUc,  and  how  often  huge  sums  have 
been  donated  by  men  who,  while  providing  for  the  few. 
have  ignored  the  Kving  and  housing  conditions  of  their 
own  workers  in  the  camps  and  mills. 
The  expense  of  making  provision  of  this  kind  at  every 

camp  in  the  tend  is  nothing  compared  with  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  by  ourselves  and  those  whose  wretched  con- 
dition we  try  to  improve.  It  wiU  cost  the  country  less  to 
provide  bath-rooms,  laundries  and  camp  schools  than  the 
additional  revenue  that  would  be  derived.  An  enlight- 
ened and  healthy  citizenship  is  a  better  asset  than  igno- 
rant  and  filthy  workers. 

At  present  all  we  ask  is  that  these  men  have  a  chance 
to  Improve  what  leisure  hours  they  have.  Every 
laborer  has  some  Uttle  time  at  his  disposal.    Wonders 
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TtJZ  T:^"^  "^"^  *"*  °*«"°^  "No  day  With, 
outahttle.'  The  great  drawbacks  of  self-improvement 
oathe  part  of  the  frontiersmen  are  the  long  hours  of 
labor,  overtime,  unseemly  proximity  to  one  anotiier.  tiie 
«asequent  noise  and  frequent  disturbances,  badly  Hghted 

«di^ventilatedquarter,.andtixe  absence  of  gJwomen. 
o^^teachers.  hterature.  works  of  art.  entertainment,  and 
othtr  incentives.    It  seems  incredible,  but  it  is  nevertiie- 
tess  true,  tiiat  conti-actors  and  otiier  employers  in  many 
k-mds  of  frontier  work  have  practicaUy  a  free  hand  in 
detemmung  how  long  and  in  what  conditions  tiicir  fellow- 
men  shall  toa.    Though  tiie  long  hours  are  an  evil  the 
grwtter  evil  is  idleness  when  oflf  work.    The  most  wUnt 
need  is  inteMectual  occupation  and  entertainment  when 
not  engaged  in  manual  labor.    It  is  tiie  way  our  hours  of 
Id«ire  are  spent,  whetiier  as  a  nation  or  as  individuab. 
which  determmes  our  moral  worUi. 

Let  us  take  one  province  in  tiie  Dominion  and  look  at 
the  d^s  of  tiiese  men.  not  from  tiie  point  of  view  of 
^thropy  or  reUgion.  but  of  cold  justice.  While 
Ontano  is  taken  as  an  etample.  tiie  same  condition  may 
be  said  to  exist  in  British  Columbia.  Quebec,  and  New 
Jsrunswick. 

In  1910  nearly  one-tiiird  of  tiie  total  revenue  of  tiie 

Provn,<^  of  Ontario  was  derived  from  tiie  woods,  forestii 
and  mines.  ' 
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ToUI  rertnue 18,891/XM 

Revenue  fruni  woods  and  forests 1,885,062 

Revenue  from  mines 918,608 

Total  from  woods,  forests  and  mines 12,758,600 

In  that  year  the  amount  spent  by  Ontario  on  education 
WM  82,718,017,  almost  equal  to  the  amount  of  revenue 
deri\'ed  from  the  frontier. 

But  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this  was  spent  in  the 
dties,  towns,  and  other  organised  districts  of  the  prov- 
hwe.  The  question  arises,  what  outky  was  made  in  the 
interests  of  the  men  who  created  nearly  <»e-third  of  this 
total?  A  mere  bagatelle.  Yet  in  that  same  year, 
8620,000  of  this  money  went  into  the  University  in 
Queen's  Park.  If  5,000  students  can  be  so  well  provided 
foi^^wiiat  of  sthe  men  of  Ontario  who  spend  so  much  of 
their  time  in  camps?  Good  radiates  from  a  univcnity  hi 
a  hundred  intangible  ways,  but  still  a  one-sided  deal  has 
too  long  been  handed  these  manual  workers. 

Is  it  lair  that  the  older  parte  of  the  province  should 
have  such  an  undue  share  of  the  pubUc  revenue?  Not 
only  do  the  timber  and  minerals  belong  to  the  province 
as  a  whde,  but  they  would  be  absolutely  uf  no  use  to  the 
present  generatioh,  and  would  be  destroyed  by  the 
ravages  of  time,  and  fire,  were  it  not  that  our  strongest 
and  bravest  young  men  exploit  them.    They  exploit  them 
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For  the  fiacd  yctf  eIider^  3i«t  October,  1918,  the  total 
fweaue  from  otdhury  fece^  for  the  Province  of 
^tefo  wtt  fl»,270.128.  and  the  wnount  fromwood., 
foiM  .ad  adiiet  $2,064,161,  or  aboat  one-tixth  of  that 
to«^  ^***  PwportfcMilt  half  of  that  fa  1910,  but  ttill 
«o^  to  WMwat  the  etpendituie  of  a  large  amount  on 
the  edncatioa  ol  the  frontier  miwtr,  hunber-jack,  settler 
and  nawy. 

The  total  amount  spent  on  education  for  1917-18  was 
12,799.646,  one-sixth  of  the  whole  revenue.  A  fair 
amount  of  this  ammal  expenditure  on  education  should 
be  ^t  on  extending  school  and  college  privileges  to 
workers. 

In   1917  Toronto,   with    a    population  of  660,000, 
had  recorded  i^roperty  to  the   value   of  $43,901,104 
mvested  in  the  foUowing: 


CoUeges. 

Ubraries.  6.369,801 

PubKc  Schools. ,:,  ®^*'^ 

Sepa,^te  Schools. '^'?f'^ 

Churches..  ^^^'^OS 

Theatn^-«^»/'.  12.500,000 

ineatres  and  Movies .  ,-,  ,„ 

Philanthropies.  4.153,427 

^  7,000,000 

^  °**^  143,901,104 

-iS^X'""''"'^*'^"''  —  "-six 

N«rly  «4.000.«00  of  „  i„v«tm«,t  «d  WOOD 000 

«t.ruinment»f  ^ZnZrZ.  ^""^   "^ 

Trtle,  ««h  »  th«.  may  b.  compifcd  for  at  feast  ten 
°aw  such  centres  to  Canada:  son«  of  them  ^, 
^t^.  ^  with  p^^nate  tovit^^  C*!!^ 
wdfare  and  educational  opportunities. 

It  is  high  ttott  that  the  g«at  resout^s  of  ^t_  .     . . 

»-    .  "«vise  wa}rs  and  means  of  tairfn*  ♦v 

school  and  coDege  to  the  froatiersmen^e  c^J^' 
cate  these  manual  worker  i«  -  ^°*'*  *^"" 

"  workers  m    an  upper  ten"  or  "four 
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hundred"  mould.  We  must  go  to  them;  they  wffl  not 
come  to  us.  We  must  teach  them  not  only  the  three  R's, 
and  higher  learning,  but  also  how  to  cut  trees  without 
destroying  the  forest,  how  to  stump  and  till  the  kmd 
sdentificaUy,  and  how  to  catch  fish  in  the  proper  seasons 
without  threatening  their  extermination— in  other  words, 
show  them  how  to  wrest  a  Uving  from  Nature  without 
becoming  her  slave  or  her  destroyer. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the 
State  of  Nebraska  contends  that  school  credits  should 
be  given  for  industrial  work  done  in  the  home.  It  is  very 
sensible.  Why  not  extend  these  credits  to  industrial 
operations  of  all  kinds— lumbering,  mining,  construction 
and  fishing  not  excepted?  Why  brand  labor  of  the 
hands  as  ignoble  by  refusing  to  regard  its  mastery  as 
education? 

Why  not  dignify  and  ennoble  work  by  conferring 
degrees  upon  successful  and  skilful  toUers  when  to  their 
technical  knowledge  and  expcriepce  is  added  a  knowledge 
of  cultural  subjects? 

The  problem  of  the  frontier  is  education.  We  should 
aim,  by  means  of  legislation,  at  a  national  minimum  of 
education.  This  is  of  vital  importance  to  our  young 
nation. 

As  to  the  most  practical  means  of  doing  this  work,  it  is 
difficult  to  dogmatize.  A  separate  building  at  each 
camp  is  in  many  ways  very  desirable,  if  not  absolutely 
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.    indtferent.  ^""  """yho  ««  more  or  fe,, 

»-.  to  sa,  „XJT^  ^^  >■•»«  per  day  !„  j^.. 

«^y  <uys,  an  .ve4.  or'r^'a':::^  T"  -" 

day  wlasted  in  absence  niJ^  ^^°°  ^'^^^  every 

aosence  of  occupation. 

«.eyhave„aehedtb."o^t,r  t  ""^'^  '^'^ 
""Wed  into  e««on,  oTZd^,  ■    ."^  J"™""  "■•y  l»ve 

«e.  they  drift  to  the  on^T^:  ""*  *°  '»"'«•  " 
"flBng,  and  able,  they  a^LA  "''"'^'  '^  '"^• 
'«*  «ood.    But  thi  tt^  •  ?"  '  W  »<»  things 

''"•>»'«<»  "ho  later  beoJ.  ,         °"'«'^  «  the  smaU 

"■otton.      Before  tte7r'^'°''^"'ittle  pro- 
■Dciore  they  have  reached  fi„-^   xi. 

««t  -  under  25  yea„"  " '^.f  T  *^  ^  >« 
«e  under  20  yeare.    The  Jter  h»  ^  ^^  """P"*^ 
of  125  men  where  by  attlT      ""^  «««•  in  bunkhouses 
by  actual  count  only  14  were  over  35 
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and  considerably  more  than  half  were  under  20.    There 
were  youths  there  from  15  to  20,  in  the  very  period  of 
adolescence  of  mind,  when  most  in  need  of  the  school  and 
the  university:  young  men  and  boys  at  the  critical  time 
of  life,  when  the  wiU  asserts  itself,  and  the  impulses  of 
maturity  are  felt.    At  this  period  more  than  at  any  other 
the  developing  character  needs  guidance  and  cries  out 
for  it:  for  the  establishment  of  standards,  for  interpreta- 
tion, and  for  the  strengthening  and  development  of  judg- 
ment.   After  a  long  period  of  more  or  less  n^lect  of 
camp  men  we  are  returning  once  more  to  the  primal  con- 
ception  of  the  infinite  educational  value  of  labor:  of  the 
precious,  ordinary,  everyday's  hard  work,  which,  after 
all,  has  made  us  what  we  are,  and  which,  combined  with 
education,  would  mean  so  much  in  each  secluded  camp. 

These  men  are  the  warp  in  the  social  fabric:  the 
"hand-minded,"  rather  than  the  mental  workers.  How 
much  of  om  physical  and  material  progress  has  depended 
on  them?  Yet  our  present  education^  system,  centring 
in  our  universities,  so  far  has  ignored  the  d«ms-yes.  has 
remained  horribly  unmindful,  perhaps  »ot  even  infoi^ 
of  the  need. 

Have  our  educators  been  so  proud  of  wkat  was  being 
done  in  the  technical  and  high  schools  and  universitief  that 
these  many  thousands  have  been  esteemed  negUgHik? 
If  idiots,  more  concern  for  them  might  have  bc»  shown. 
Like  the  refuse  of  the  mine,  the  slag  of  the  furnaces,  they 
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have  been  disctrded  as  bothersome  wd  worth  K..I.  ^ 
cational  eflFort     Will  ♦!.-  ^  "^^'^  ***«• 

social  dmJZ  ,       L        **^  °°*  ~"«  ^hen  many  a 

"»«»  ignorant  slaves    who    h^       •  ****• 

viaous,  did  all  the  manual  lahftr-  «.i.-i    ... 
pUJosophers   had  ld,„,e  to  ^T^'  "" 

whoa,  gn.™  ^  ^  Sci«     ,ir  ""^ 

ofC«»da.„,p^i„pomt  The  camps 

can  be  fa#M  i«  snort-term  classes  in  mininjr 

g,^,_^^^^^»^d  m  technical  subjects  only, 

attractions  to  diveTttT'w    ^  ^"^  *"  '"'  '""'*' 

--notourSlI^J'XLmn"'^ 
terns  generally  be  so  amended  and  ^0^  "T^.'^T 

a.e  needs  of  aU  who  U.b„r  with  their^  "  *"  "''"'^ 


if!       1 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

FRONTIER  SETTLEMENT  AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  time  from  the  frontier  camps  and 
camp  men,  to  consider  the  needs  also  of  the  frontier  settle- 
ments of  Canada.  What  relation,  if  any,  exists  between 
settlements  on  the  frontier  and  unemployment  in  the 
larger  centres. 

The  undertaking  that  transcends  all  others  not  only  in 
the  number  and  variety  of  the  occupations  it  aflfords,  but 
in  the  numbier  and  variety  of  the  direct  and  indirect 
benefits  it  confers  upon  all  classes  of  our  country,  is  the 
clearing  of  the  land,  and  the  draining  of  the  muskegs  in 
the  great  clay  belts  of  northern  Canada.  The  clearing 
and  settlement  of  the  great  clay  tracts  of  the  Canadian 
provinces  is  one  of  the  big  needs  of  the  country.  Whole 
areas  of  New  Brunswick,  northern  Ontario  and  northern 
Quebec,  as  well  as  the  prairie  and  wooded  lands  of  the 
West,  and  the  fertile  valleys  of  British  Columbia  await  a 
definite  and  systematic  policy  of  development. 

"The  tools  to  the  man  who  can  use  them,"  said  Carlyle. 
Although  the  great  Scotsman  never  travelled  through  the 
muck  west  of  Cochrane  or  elsewhere  in  the  vast  Hudson 
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a.y  b«ia   "Th.  TOOK"  would  doubtte,  .ho  tod 

"n  » Jong  «ifc  at  our  doorsteps. 

_»  is  pWn  th.t  the  older  p^vteces  of  Om^  , 
-«y.  have  .a  une«p.oy„»,t  p„,b.en.  ou  ttTL 
W.U.  ingestion  to  the  tow»  a„d  dties  untU  they  d«^ 
•««  "tfaf^^ory  homester,  p^cy.  lu  the  Ltt 
d^  y^rs  we  have  „.de  wonderful  advances  tot^ 

^tk,1r       ."^""'*'*-^«<».»-- 
^^fxaxty  in  aviation—but  in  thA  «,»♦♦ 
_    J   .  ^"®  niatter  of  settlino- 

wooded  couutry  we  have  not  progressed  through  ^ 

"°*^' '^'»- «■«  ■»t'<'«»3  Of  our  sturdy  ^dl 
J^t^,  T  ""  '"""^  •*<"  '»'»«  "»  dtizer 
who  want  to  do  so,  n«y  establish  homes  and  thus  b 

^ZTT?  *"  "''^'  °°*  o-^  «■'  problem  Jth 
"•""■ployed,  but  the  question  of  Bvtoe?    Thi,  :. 

«»-ondc  quesuon  which  the  countnl^Zt'  so^  "  " 

;;»^.an.  .settled  .::;:—Le"ti: 
undertake  their  settlement.  ^ 

the'tn'l""T::ir:ra'':?'  -»^"»-  °'  «-'  of 

ease,  ,u«ary  ^^  "  f  ^Tr"  *"'  ""^^  "^  "' 
a  vice.    Its  people  must  be  awakened, 
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its   Slums   depopulated,   and   unemployment  lessened 
But  how?    The  dty  furnishes  abundant  opportunities  for 
m-mtal.  but  not  enough  for  physical  development.    Many 
dweUers  in  crowded  cities  soon  become  defective  physically 
for  lack  of  rt^ar  and  remunerative  labor  of  the  hands 
Since  this  cannot  be  had  in  the  urban  centres  it  win  be 
necessary  to  remove  the  unemployed  to  the  frontier  camps 
or  homesteads.    There  they  wiU  find  opportunities  to 
develop  the  physical  side  of  their  nature. 

Let  me  quote  the  words  of  a  far-seeing  and  practical 
business  man,  Sir  George  Bury,  a  former  Vice-President 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  at  present  a  pro- 
moter  of  many  large  industrial  enterprises.     "Why  not 
get  back  to  first  principles  and  make  an  endeavor  to  get 
the  people  where  every  person  who  will  acknowledge  the 
truth  knows  they  should  be-on  the  land?    In  British 
Columbia  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  the  best  land 
with  some  clearing  and  irrigation  ready  for  the  plow,  and 
ready  to  produce  all  kinds  of  grain,  grasses,  and  garden 
produce.  aU  lying  idle,  and  the  people  in  the  cities  study- 
rng  how  best  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  unemployed 
When  one  stops  to  think  soberly,  the  whole  thing  is  a 
travesty  on  common  sense." 

If  work  is  scarce,  education  must  not  stand  still     We 

must  make  work.    It  is  not  enough  to  teach  trades;   we 

must  create  occupations-occupations  that  are  not  use- 
v 
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leas.  Education  is  not  advanced  by  moving  stones  fr< 
Dan  to  Becrsheba  and  back  again.  That  tnUy  is  edw 
tion  which  seeks  to  determine  how  we  can  find'work  1 
aU.  How  can  we  make  equal  opportunities  for  a: 
How  can  we  educate  aU?  How  can  we  assimihi 
aU  tiie  foreigners  within  our  borders?  These  questio 
•re  closely  reUted.  Assimilation  depends  upon  educ 
tion  and  botii  depend  upon  employment.  We  mu 
educatfc  tiirough  work,  not  tiu-ough  idleness;  and  ti 
healthy,  happy  settiement  on  the  frontiers  is  one  solutic 
of  these  problems. 

We  have  given  so  much  thought  to  misery  and  atten< 
ant  evils  in  the  larger  places  that  evil  has  afanost  come  1 
seem  necessary  to  the  body  pontic.  Is  there  not 
danger  of  poulticing  the  social  cancer  so  comfortably  tha 
a  state  of  sickness  in  the  metixypoHs,  with  aU  this  interej 
and  fuss,  is  more  aUuring  tiian  a  condition  of  healtiij 
independent  activity  at  tiie  camp  or  on  the  quarter  sec 
tion?  The  true  solution  is  not  in  needlessly  multiplyiu] 
institutions  for  tiic  cities,  but  in  making  frontier  life  mori 
attractive. 

Mental  and  manual  labor  are  botii  feasible  on  th< 
frontier.  The  only  solution  for  unemployment  and  th« 
high  cost  of  Hving  is  provision  for  tiie  education  of  al 
classes,  including  tiiose  in  frontier  places.  No  back-to 
tiie-land  movement  wiU  ever  amount  to  anytiiing,  unless 
men,  wom^i,  and  children  have  the  same  opportunities 
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for  study  and  entertainment  on  the  frontier,  at  the  camp 
and  settlement  that  they  have  in  the  dty.  Is  this  pes- 
dWt?  It  is  not  only  possible,  but  natural.  Higher 
education  should  never  have  become  the  monop:oly  of 
the  cities.  "^ 

How  is  it  that  except  m  the  favored  gold  and  silver 
areas  of  the  north  real  progress  does  not  exist?    InaUthe 

g«at  clay  belt,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  mill  centres  and 
a  stnng  of  railway  towns,  primeval  conditions  stilHargely 
prevaa-whole  districts  are  stiU  the  hunting  gromids  of 
the  trappers,  and  the  haunt  of  the  wolf,  as  when,  in  1686 
D'Iberville  and  his  hardy  compatriots  pushed  overland  iii 
their  great  winter  raid  on  the  James  Bay  posts.    Why  is 
settiement  in  the  day  belt  of  Ontario  largdy  at  a  stand- 
stiU  after  an  outlay  of  twenty-two  millions  by  the  province 
in  the  last  twenty  years,  an  expenditure  largdy  incurred, 
too,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  hinterland,  and  the 
founding  of  a  growing  agricultural  community? 

,  There  is  bread  enough  and  to  spare  in  the  sou  of  ahnost 
ev^  available  quarter  section  of  om-  great  nortiJand. 
Why  huddle  togetiier  in  tiie  hovds  of  the  dties.  blind  to 
the  Im^  of  tiie  great  out-of-doors  whidi  bestows  healtii 
and  prosperity  in  return  for  faitiiful  toil?  Motiier  Earth 
holds  in  her  lap  an  overflowing  supply  for  aU.  but  because 
of  our  fanm-e  to  give  a  littie  timdy  guidance,  assistance, 
and  encouragement,  many  thousands  of  our  newdtizens 
remam  a  dead  wdght  on  the  public  when  tiiey  might  be 
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doing  the  country  and  themselves  incalculable  lervic 
the  unsettled  places  of  our  land.    The  order*  |or  g< 
from  the  northern  part  of  Ontario  alone  amount  to 
hapt  $16,000,000.    They  should  total  $300,000,000  ar 
ally  and  be  ever  increasing. 

The  people  of  Canada  can  learn  from  the  Russian 
fifty  years  ago  in  the  matter  of  land  settlement.    TW 
was  the  policy  in  vogue  in  Russia  during  the  reigns  of 
last  three  czars  0^56-1917)?    Siberia,  an  unmeast 
land  stretching  many  thousands  of  mUes  from  the  U 
to  the  ocean,  was  a  problem  to  be  solved,  very  simila 
climate,  soU,  minerab  and  opportunity  to  northern  Can 
to^y.    Alexander  II  (1866-81),  a  humane  and  enli{ 
ened  ruler,  started  a  fund— the  St.  Petersburg  Land  Ft 
—for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  transfer  of  Russi 
from  the  crowded  areas  of  his  European  domains  to 
rich  lands  of  Siberia.    Pioneers  were  first  sent  into 
new  land.    These  reported  on  the  fertile  places  and 
river  valleys.    FainiUes  who  desired  to  change  were  tl 
gathered  together  and  conducted  in  parties  to  their  i 
homes.    They  received,  not  only  free  grants  of  land,  1 
free  food,  seeds,  tools,  cattie  and  horses,  free  lumber 
their  bwldings,  and  free  transportation.    Schools  i 
churches  were  duly  provided  and  organized  communit 
largely  self-sustaining,  were  thus  planted,  with  all 
resulting  advantages  which  such  a  system  offered  a 
individual  settiement. 
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The  Runiu  tystem  aimed  at  making  the  old  wealthy 
dJftricU  support  the  n«w  Siberian  settlements  until  the 
time  arrived  when  they  were  self-supporting.  The  West- 
ern world  reverses  that  riethod.  We  appropriate  the 
wealth  produced  in  the  ntwtr  parts  and  expend  the  lion's 
share  with  the  older  and  urban  centres. 

Nor  need  we  turn  to  Russia.    The  settlement  in  Canada 
of  the  Loyalists  at  the  close  of  the  18th  century  should  be 
sufficient  warrant  for  ample  and  extended  assistance  to 
pioneer  and  struggling  settlements.    The  inducements 
oflFered  to  the  devoted  men  and  women,  many  of  whom 
left  comfortable  homes  in  the  Atlantic  States,  have  been 
repaid  to  the  Mother  Country  a  hundredfold.    SomemU- 
Uons  of  doUars  carefuUy  expended  in  food  and  tools  and 
seed,  enabled  a  heroic  band  to  maintain  themselves  by 
frugal  methods  through  long  years  of  stress  and  eventu- 
aUy  to  prosper.    Their  descendants  to-day  number  nearly 
one  million  throughout  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion. 
Indeed,  may  it  not  be  said  that  on  occasion  they  have 
saved  Canada  to  the  Crown?     They  are  the  bulwark  in 
this  country  of  British  connection. 

Settiement  to-day  in  the  Clay  Lands  is  not  dissimUar 
to  the  problem  that  confronted  the  LoyaUsts.  It  means 
isolation  in  a  new  land,  and  pioneer  conditions  which 
demand  rugged  quaUties  and  a  perseverance  which  wUl 
tax  the  strength  of  the  most  hardy.  Will  not  judicious 
assistance  and  encouragement  by  material  advances  to 
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actual  settlers  prove  after  another  hundred  years  to  ha\ 
been  an  investment  equally  profitable  to  the  who] 
Dominion?  Northern  and  central  British  Columbia,  Th 
Pas,  James  Bay  country,  and  Lake  St.  John  are  to-da 
what  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Richelieu  and  the  Great  Lake 
were  to  the  Loyalists. 

Different  plans  have  been  advocated  for  the  settlemen 
of  the  clay  lands  of  northern  Canada.  Perhaps  the  mos 
important  method  of  all,  is  colonization  by  townships 
which  would  enable  provision  to  be  made  for  good  roads 
schools,  churches,  and  social  life  ahnost  as  rapidly  a 
settlers  located.'  The  scattering  of  the  settlers  through 
out  the  vast  northlaud  has  made  it  impossible  for  th 
provinces  to  provide  them  with  means  of  transportatioi 
or  with  schools,  nurses  and  doctors,  with  the  result  tha 
many  families  have  had  to  endure  harrowing  experiences 

Why  not  transfer  the  unemployed  to  townships  suitablt 
for  agricultiu-e,  and  locate  them  there  in  camps  of  say,  on< 
hundred  and  forty-four  families  each— the  number  requirec 
for  one  township?  They  would  each  have  the  promis* 
of  a  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  and  the  men  woulc 
work  at  clearing  a  portion  of  each  homestead  to  prepan 
it  for  settlement.  Women  can  serve  as  cooks,  nurses 
teachers,  and  in  a  hundred  other  ministries  in  which  thej 
are  so  capable  of  serving. 

These  new  lands  need  settlement  first  and  foremost, 
not  just  haphazard  squatting  on  a  piece  of  land  favorable 
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to  river  or  mill  or  within  reach  of  a  railway  or  mine,  but 
systematic  colonization  by  townships.  This  policy  should 
be  promoted  by  the  building,  when  necessary,  of  a  system  of 
light  railways  to  assist  the  settlers  of  the  different  town- 
ships. Veterans'  claims,  and  other  lots  held  by  absentee 
owners  should  be  taxed  into  use.  The  settler  himself 
must  be  prevented  from  becoming  land-poor. 

If  settlement  were  systematically  pursued  throughout 
Canada  what  a  great  impetus  would  be  given  toward 
peopling  with  life  the  frontier  places!  New  Brunswick 
could  within  a  year  employ  5,000  men  and  as  many 
women;  Quebec,  15,000  men  and  as  many  women; 
Ontario,  25,000  men  and  as  many  women.  There  would 
be  kept  busy  in  this  way  a  large  number  in  older  Canada 
turning  the  wheels  of  industry  to  supply  the  needs  arising 
from  the  new  developments. 

The  Dominion  Government  has  been  criticized  for 
assisting  the  returned  soldier  on  to  the  land,  and  not  into 
any  of  the  other  trades  or  professions.  The  government 
is  quite  right.  The  other  trades  and  professions  are  all 
full.  Clearing  and  cultivating  the  land  is  the  only  busi- 
ness in  Canada  that  is  not  crowded.  That  is  the  best 
and  most  effective  means  of  helping  other  soldiers  in 
other  trades  and  professions.  The  more  work  on  the  land, 
the  more  butchers  and  bakers  and  candlestick-makers  will 
be  needed  in  the  cities;  the  more  orders  for  farm  machin- 
ery will  be  placed,  and  the  more  steadily  will  the  wheeb 
of  industry  be  kept  turning  in  older  Canada. 
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The  Dominion  Govennnent  has  given  140,000,000 

upkeep  of  returned  soldiera  unable  to  find  work 

et «,  amount  at  least  e,uaUy  large  be  expended  in  , 

tog  bush  land  in  northern  Canada.    The  soldiers  an 

devot^  ,™,en  who  helped  in  the  many  phases  of  th, 

^  nchty  deserve  a  new  start  and  a  coUege  educa 

Evidently  the  latter  is  impossible  within  the  narrow  1 

<rf  our  university  buildings.    Besides,  after  their  B 

tte  open,  confinement  does  not  appeal  to  most  ol 

soldKTs  even  if  baited  with  a  degree.    Should  the. 

des«,  however,  four  years  at  the  muversity,  it  woul 

»ery  unwise  M  the  government  to  advance  money 

»  mipracticable  a  purpose.    The   accommodati™ 

madequate.    The  old  buildings  are  too  smaU,  and  co 

too  dear  to  heat  larger  ones;  but  there  are  free  lun 

and  free  sites;  free  laboratories  and  free  firewood;  n 

mficeatly  picturesque  playgrounds,  free  gymnasiums  , 

sfcatmg  rmks;  and  free  fish  in  the  north. 

Why  should  charity  be  doled  out  to  our  heroes,  ev« 
the  sute  IS  the  donor?  There  is  not  only  work  for  al 
Canad^  but  from  every  lone  homesteader  and  set< 

whosehfeisendangeredforwantofa  good  road,  for  wan. 
protect»n  from  fire  and  summerfrost  and  disease,  for  m 
of  schools  and  hospitals,  there  is  heard  a  caU  for  help 
It  IS  not  fair  to  take  jobs  itom  foreigners  and  give  th, 
oreumed  soldiers.  It  is  infinitely  better  to  dte  n, 
job.  for  the  returned  men.    This  will  be  better  for  t 
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[returned  man,  and  better  for  the  foreigner.  No  soldier 
I  can  retain  his  self-respect  and  accept  work  when  it  involves 
a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  another.  Surely  our  brave  men 
who  faced  the  enemy  guns  can  face  the  vigorous,  manly 
joys  of  a  settlement  camp  in  the  north. 

The  men  and  women  who  helped  win  the  war  are 
needed  to  fight  another  war,  perhaps  equally  important. 
This  warfare  is  a  fight  against  forces  that  so  far  have  made 
a  hazard  of  frontier  settlement.    These  evils  are  fire  and 
frost.    For  centuries  they  have  reigned  supreme  in  north- 
em  lands.    In  the  older  parts  of  Canada  our  heroic  ances- 
tors, at  great  sacrifice,  have  challenged  them  and  driven 
them  back  to  northern  fastnesses.    There,   alas,  their 
powers  are  malign.    Within  the  last  eight  years  more 
than  four  hundred  men,  women  and  helpless  children 
have  perished  from  fire  in  the  Cochrane-Matheson  dis- 
trict alone.    The  summer  frosts  have  harassed  every 
settler  and  brought  to  nought  even  aU  attempts  at 
extended  settlement  along  the  Kapuskasing. 

The  greatest  perils  of  the  north  are  not  bears,  wolves 
the  dreaded  flies,  nor  even  loneliness,  much  as  it  is  a  factor 
but  summer  frosts  and  forest  fires.  UntU  the  time  that 
the  provinces  and  the  Dominion  undertake  a  great  cam- 
paign, spending  wisely  and  carefuUy  huge  amounts  in 
relentless  onslaught  on  these  barriers  to  settlement,  we 
shall  look  in  vain  to  see  whole  areas  of  cultivated  lands 
dotted  with  comfortable  homes  throughout  these  wilder- 
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IT.        ..  "  *^  """'*«'  «^*  of  hardy  . 

by  the  whole  p«,p,e,  „^  a,e«  dangers  be^l 
F>re  and  frost  can  be  dislodged 

""d  to  Onteno  paracularly,  that  great  areas  in  the 
^  deared  and  cultivated.    Until  this  is  d»e  tt 
^tt«r  safe  nor  profitable  to  sow  gnUns  and  ^1^ 
tables  m  our  northern  lands,  because  of  summ^ 
Tins  condition  wiU  not  be  reached  li.  WasToTta 
No^  nor  even  M  I960,  unless  the  govemn^mir^ 

-:.edw.onlywa.te'r^,^r:^: 
sow^  a^d  phmting.  „„,i, ,  ^^^^  ^  ^^2 

:-^:rg"7::"-:-^f- 

^m  N^thern  Manitoba,  whe«  app.„«n.ately  1 
acres  are  cleared  m  each  locaUty,  although  this  is 

r^Tu^^bv"""'"  r""^"""*  -  <«-»-■ » 

.erc<:^3rsi?vtt:e::t- 

h»,esuad,„.  crops  a.  aiways7ro«^"I::l,°^ 
^-  This  -nphes  assisted  settlements  to   the  L. 
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One  of  the  greatest  of  sins  is  to  force,  or  even  permit, 
settlers  to  live  alone  on  their  homesteads  sans  doctor', 
sons  schools,  sans  roads,  sans  everything. 

How  ridiculous  in  practice  are  some  of  the  homestead 
regulations,  for  example,  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
They  look  sound  *m  print,  but  are  foolishness   when 
appUed  to  the  man  who  is  taking  up  land.    1  wo  returned 
soldiers  were  settling  on  land  near  Cochrane.    Thev  had 
neighboring  bush  lots,  but  were  not  aUowed  to  sleep  in 
the  same  shack.    The  regulations  required  that  each  sleep 
on  his  own  homestead.    The  law  should  be  revised.    No 
homesteader  should  be  aUowed  to  live  alone  on  any  bush 
lot  in  northern  Canada  until  a  good  road  gives  access  to 
his  place.    At  least  sixty  per  cent  of  the  land  should  be 
cleared  on  each  lot  in  a  whole  area.    Sixty  thousand  acres 
so  cleared  in  any  one  area  will  assure  to  the  settlers  fuUer 
protection  from  fire  and  frost.    Nor  is  this  impos.  ble. 
If  the  province  of  Ontario  can  build  a  Chippawa  Power 
Canal  costing  150,000.000  for  Hydro  development,  it  can 
with  equal  profit  to  the  province  as  a  whole  clear  on  a 
large  scale,  one  million  acres  of  bush  Jand  in  the  north,  at 
fifty  doUars  an  acre.    The  frost  line  can  be  driven  back 
only  by  large  cultivated  areas. 

In  regard  to  the  danger  from  fire,  at  present  the  settler 
is  a  menace  to  himself,  to  his  family,  to  his  neighbors,  to 
the  pulp  and  lumber  companies,  and  to  the  State.  He  is 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mflammable  material  which 
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««»  later  near  Matheson.  and  the  simJ^H- 

where  340  people  periled     Tt^Z^TT'^  " 

and  children  between  the  ia^!,??  1""^« ' 

fire  readv  .„  k  ^        "  *  death-trap  of 

nre,  ready  to  be  sprung  by  ««ne  „„ton  caJJ, 

camper  or  setUer,  is  tho,  coming  hon,e  toT^ 

awful  spectaclt  of  women  and  chU^    "'  .-^ 

PoUto  cellars  and  wells  only  to  dirT^^r  "^ 

the  heroism  of  the  devoted Vri  J.     .  '*  ""^ 

that  he  n,i.i.»        "™««'  Pnest  who  sacrificed  h 

tnat  he  might  comfort  in  their  last  moment,  «. 

hapless  ones  in  araUway  cuttiir  encl^^^     * 

^es.  a.^  ^  ^/^  tT'^p^pTrr'f^  ~ 

olthe^responsibihty  toward  thesettlersofL^^l 

There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  whv  th.  dL 

^r t °"°"  ««  P-U  aroun^:  ;t^^ 

and  vdlages  of  New  Ontario  by  means  of  T^ 

^  and  stumps  and  the  c^Z^f^l^ 

of  cleared  land.  ""^  """^  P^ 

tr^ZZt  T  ""  "'•  """^  -^  '^ 
ymg  to  settle  on  a  homestead  which  is  niii*«  * 

-e-t  neighbor  and  which,  for  nJZ^l'Z, 
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off  from  any  coiiUi<anication  with  the  outside  world? 

at  is  there  to  encourage  them  to  endure  the  hardships 

privations  of  these  lonely  places?    They  would  be 

ithout  medical  or  mail  service  and  might  starve,  freeze 

burn  to  death.    If  they  could  spend  these  months  in  a 

ounity  camp  along  with  other  famiUes  and  co-operate 

lin  the  first  hard  work  of  getting  the  land  cleared,  there 

■would  be  somethhig  not  unattractive  to  most  of  our 

sturdy  soldiers  and  immigrants  in  the  thought  of  eventu- 

|ally  having  a  little  home  and  clearing  of  their  own. 

The  dangers  and  hardships  of  a  solitary  life  in  a  bush 
I  country  are  greater  and  more  feared  by  the  foreigners 
I  who  come  to  our  land  without  any  knowledge  of  our 
language,  climate,  or  customs,  thar.  are  the  privations  of  the 
cities,  where  they  have  at  least  the  companionship  of  some 
of  their  own  race  and  tongue.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  under  existing  circumstances,  when  so  little  is  being 
done  for  the  lonely  settler,  they  choose  the  lesser  of  two 
evils  by  crowding  into  the  cities. 

Why  should  Canada  do  anything  so  obviously  short- 
sighted and  contrary  to  her  interests  as  to  deport  any 
normal,  healthy  man  of  any  nationality  who  is  willing  to 
go  on  the  land  and  help  transform  it  from  a  wilderness 
into  a  fertile  garden?  Instead  of  deporting  men,  let  us 
rather  assign  them  each  one  htmdred  and  sixty  acres,  or 
half  that  amount  would  be  better,  and  let  them  begin  by 
camping  together,  cutting  the  timber  to  L  j  burned,  skid- 
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di^  wh.t  i.  «h„bk.  «d  patog  u»  ^  tato  wi. 

o~M  «n  b«o«.  ,  ,„.d  to  hdp  „th«  to  U«  , 
"»rk  of  clMriag  the  hnd  .till  f,rtte  north 

Hyto  dmlop„«,t.  from  th.  m«,y  K,„^  of  . 
o~J    "«»«l>out  the  norths,  parts  of  c«uuU 

^n.r;""^,''^  '"  "^  -""-^  »^ 
•ettlementUf..  The  electric  pow«  wfll  yet  give  nl 
"d  conv«U«Ke  to  the  pioaeer,  in  hi,  hous^^d 

^  o,"it!:::f."  '^ " ""  '"^'"«- «« — y^ 

"«  of  dectridty  for  ho««hold  work  „d  dirv  , 
P^ -.  indicate  one  «.„tio„  „,  ^.  ^^  ^ 

The  Frontier  College  h..  on  .  nnaber  of  occ 

^^Wd^U.  night  «d  day  ^hcol,  to  »:^ 
^  with  .  view  to  .«ertahdag  the  practical 

*cooonuc  reasons.  •~*-»i. 

Pr^i'^i^*' ""•  «»  «"»•  W«.  H.  Hearst,  fo, 
P«nuer  of  Ontario,  who  was  then  .!«  Minister  o^  U 
^s^  and  Mines,  htodly  gave  „s  pe„»,io„  ^""J^ 

n«ne  seekers.   The  one  we  selected  as  being  the  most 
ableforourpnn>ose.  on  account  of  the  quahty  of  rtL 
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id  the  proportion  of  good  agricultural  land,  was  unfortu- 

itely  too  far  from  the  railway  to  enable  the  settler  to 

a  profit  on  his  pulpwood  at  the  prices  then  paid. 

[n  the  meantime  war  was  declared  and  while  not  abandon- 

the  idea  of  township  settlement,  we  were  for  the  time 

Iforced  to  discontinue  the  undertaking.    We  believe  that 

ler  or  later  the  public  will  come  to  share  otu*  convic- 

Ition  that  no  more  patriotic  work  can  be  carried  on  than 

■the  organized  development  of  our  great  clay  areas  in  the 

(north  by  means  of  commimity  educational  camps. 

For  many  years  the  writer  has  maintained  that  the 
I  penitentiaries  of  the  Dominion  should  be  moved  to  the 
clay  lands  of  northern  Canada.  There,  let  these  institu- 
tions become  great  community  centres,  well  equipped  for 
clearing  whole  townships,  with  part-time  study,  a  neces- 
Isary  condition  on  the  part  of  the  inmates.  Give  each 
prisoner  a  promise  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  when 
he  has  cleared  a  minimum  amount  of  land,  and  let  his 
daily  tasks,  whether  stumping,  or  running  machinery, 
with  the  land-clearing  gang,  count  as  actual  work  ir  the 
clearing  of  his  own  lot.  Give  the  land  absolutely  only 
when  the  prisoner  has  proven  his  good  faith,  and  has  done  as 
much  work  and  more,  as  is  required  of  the  ordinary 
settler.  As  a  further  incentive  let  his  parole  start  from 
the  time  he  has  made  the  full  requirements  of  settlement. 
He  would  then  be  in  a  position  to  marry  or  bring  his 
family  to  his  land  with  the  fuller  chance  of  a  new  start. 
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The  Dominion  Government  began  the  clearing 

by  gangs  of  men  instead  of  by  individuals- 

assault  in  force"  during  the  war.     No  more  in 

step,  or  one  fraught  with  more  hopeful  results  h 

taken  since  Confederation  than  the  converting 

forest  land  into  good  arable  soil  by  camps  of  unet 

men.     The  fact  that  these  men  were  prisoners  ol 

of  Uttie  consequence,  except  that  it  demonstrates  t 

labor  of  aU  prisoners  and  unemployed  should  ha. 

utilized  in  great  land-clearing  undertakings  sine 

or,  for  that  matter,  since  1763. 

Another  reason  why  settlement  is  at  a  standstill 

great  day  belts  to-day  is  the  absence  of  women  fr 

land.    Even  the  privilege  of  living  in  camp  comm 

mstead  of  on  individual  homesteads,  while  a  perc 

of  the  land  is  being  cleared  and  buildings  erected,  v 

of  itself  hold  the  homesteaders.  This  has  been'  c 

strated  at  Kapuskasing.    There  the  returned  m. 

aUowed  to  live  together.    They  have  the  advantai 

Hbrary,  reading  room,  gramophone,  and  piano,  and 

is  difficult  to  keep  more  than  a  baker's  dozen  of 

men  at  the.  camp.    PracticaUy  none  took  advant 

the  courses  of  study  offered  at  Monteith  Agrict 

CoUege.    Women  in  the  Cochrane  district,  however 

used  the  Monteith  College.    Given  free  homestead 

smiilar  privileges,  women  will  not  only  fill  the  coUegi 

men,  they  will  make  settlement  camps  more  popul 
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len  rcaUy  anxious  to  make  a  home  for  themselves, 
ittlement  in  the  wooded  lands  of  northern  Canada  wffl 
encouraged  when  women  are  granted  land  on  exacUy 
le  same  terms  as  the  men. 

In  the  report  to  the  British  ParUament,  made  by 
:iss  G.  S.  Pott,  and  Miss  F.  M.  Girdler.  the  two  En^- 
omen  who  were  sent  to  Canada  m  April,  1919,  to  enquire 
ito  the  openings  in  Canada  for  women  from  the  United 
ingdom,  among  other  things  we  note  the  foUowing: 
"The  isolation  of  farms  in  some  parts  of  the  provinces, 
^speciaUy  in  the  middle  west,  renders  the  life  of  women 
eiy  lonely.    Not  only  is  this  circumstance  extremely 
-ing  to  young  women  accustomed  to  the  crowded  con- 
itions  of  life  in  England,  but  it  increases  the  difficulty 
•f  their  employment  in  these  districts  even  as  domestic 
Its.    That  occasionaUy  a  woman  can  be  found  of 
tbnormaUy  strong  physique  and  unusual  character,  for 
^hom  the  life  of  a  pioneer  in  lonely  forests  or  uninhabited 
•acts  of  land  possesses  great  attractions,  is  not  denied 
ut  dealing  as  it  is  their  duty  to  do,  with  average  women 
.f  normal  strength  and  character,  the  commissioners 
-*ieve  that  such  women  cannot  take  part  as  agriculturists 
the  settlement  of  new  districts. 
"In  fact,  the  economic  unit  required  is  the  family, 
lot  the  single  woman.    This  is  undoubtedly  the  case  with 
regard  to  forest  and  bush  lands.      The  work  connected 
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with  the  clearance  of  land  is  not  within  the  p« 
women  and  they  are  unable  to  take  advantage  of  f 
offered  for  acquirement  of  cheap  undeveloped  Ian 
as  are  taken  up  by  men.  In  selecting  farms  suiti 
women  occupiers,  the  commissioners  have  usual! 
obliged  to  recommend  that  of  the  improved  and  tl 
more  expensive  class." 

It  is  just  Here  that  these  women  investigators 
their  conclusions.    It  is  true  that  the  economic 
the  family,  but  that  is  the  very  reason  why  the 
woman  should  be  present  on  the  land,  and  this 
brought  about  only  by  givmg  her  the  same  rigl 
privileges  as  are  given  to  men.    Invest  the  single 
with  property  in  the  north  and  you  have  taken  an  i 
ant  step  toward  encouraging  the  family  unit  < 
frontier. 

How  inconsistent  we  have  been  I  We  have  taken 
of  occupations  from  women,  that  were  peculiarly 
and  have  given  them  to  men,  and  refuse  to  give  ^ 
even  undeveloped  wooded  land.  Why  should  n 
indoor  work  that  should  be  done  by  women  and  cc 
easily  handled  by  them,  such  as  waiting  on  table, 
ing,  selling  goods  that  are  light,  keeping  accounts  in 
and  banks  ?  Either  we  should  give  all  these  jobs  to  \ 
and  send  the  men  to  clear  and  cultivate  the  land, 
should  give  the  land  to  women  on  the  same  term: 
men.    The  latter  is  the  fairer  plan  and  more  cons 
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Give  women  homesteads  of  their  own.    They  can 
f ther  work  with  their  own  hands  or  hire  others.     They 
even  use  not  only  labor-saving  fann  machineiy.  but 
machinery  for  clearing  stumps  and  trees.    The 
ilth  and  happiness  and  longevity  of  women  will  be" 
lensely  increased.    Besides,  the  possession  of  land 
open  up  a  thousand  new  kinds  of  work  for  other 
bmen  than  those  on  the  land.    These  new  occupations 
HII  take  and  keep  women  out  of  sweat  shops,  enhance 
beir  self-respect,  and  give  them  ^ew  objects,  and  a  new 
bid  on  life. 

I^At  present  there  is  no  motive  to  draw  men  and  women 
Free  land.  feUowship  with  men  and  with  their 
sex.  at  large  land-dearing  camps,  entertainment,  and 
M  privileges  of  acquiring  an  education,  will  attract 
•omen.    The  social  environment  that  only  good  women 

-  create  will,  with  the  hope  of  recreation,  fun.  educk- 

on,  and  a  home,  draw  men  also.    Few  men  have  the 
^art  to  ask  a  young  girl  to  go  to  a  wood  lot  in  the  heart 

the  forest,  to  share  a  home.  Most  men  realize  that 
[k  hopeless  to  expect  a  favorable  reply.  Thousands  of 
^pective  marriages  come  to  naught  when  the  young- 

nan  learns  that  she  is  expected  to  go  out  of  civilization. 

^t  if  young  girls  are  in  the  north  and  own  farms  of  their 
"i,.the  chances  of  marriage  are  many  times  increased. 

lit  is  a  fact  that  in  industrial  centres,  men  commonly 

"-women  whom  they  meet  at  their  work.    Investiga- 
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tions  carried  on  in  one  American  dty  with  a  po 
of  close  on  2,000,000  show  that  more  than  half  t 
riages  of  working  women  were  made  with  met 
same  occupation.  It  is  true  also  that  lady  gi 
largely  marry  college  men.  Homes  will  only  h 
Ushed  successfully  in  the  northlands  by  com 
settlement  propinquity.  Horace  Greeley  saic 
West,  young  man."  I  would  say:  "Go  North 
woman." 

We  have  not  only  the  problem  of  the  returned 

we  have  also  the  problem  of  the  returned  won 

woman  took  her  place  in  the  world  war  just  as 

man.    Woman  came  to  the  rescue  when  munitioi 

needed.    She  must  come  to  the  rescue  now  that 

are  ;.eeded,  for  soldiers,  widows,  and  orphans,  as 

for  herself.    It  would  be  a  sin  against  womankin 

her  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  forgotten  and  unrey 

There  never  was  a  time  when  pubUc  opinion  wa 

more  plastic,  more  receptive  state.    Women  have  c 

strated  their  right  to  share  in  moulding  pubUc  ©i 

They  should  also  seize  the  opportunity  and  dema 

equal  share  of  the  land. 

The  greatest  need  of  Canada  is  population.    Tl 

room  in  northern  Canada  and  in  the  West  for 

thousands  of  women  from  older  Canada  and  the  I 

•  Isles.    It  has  been  said  there  are  two  hundred  tho 

young  men  on  the  prairies,  Uving  the  lonely  life  < 
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chelor.     Ut  the  proposab  mooted  for  the  utilization 
of  aU  unoccupied  lands  within  20  miles  of  the  nulways  'n 
Testem  Canada,  include  as  weU,  the  bestowal  of  free  land 
apon  one  quarter  of  a  miUion  stout-hearted  and  vigorous 
Jirls.  and  this  evil  wiU  be  remedied.     The  true  national 
»hcy  of  Canada  consists  in  giving  die  freest  possible 
xess  to  nature's  storehouse,  to  all,  whether  man  or 
roman.  who  have  the  will  to  succeed  by  productive  work. 
The  churoh  has  at  lengtii  decided  tiiat  an  important 
forward  step  is  necessary.    If  Uiis  step  is  to  lead  to 
definite  results,  it  must  consist  in  a  firm  and  immediate 
decision  on  die  part  of  tiie  church  to  seek  to  save  tiie 
Imind  and  body  as  well  as  tiie  soul.    One  of  tiie  Psahnists 
says:   "God  settetii  tiie  soUtary  in  famihes."    What  a 
divine  work  tiiis  of  rehabilitating  in  tiie  old  homes  and  in 
new  ones,  families  scattered  far  afield  by  some  unkind 
I  exile,  war,  or  poverty. 

The  war  has  brought  a  great  opportunity  to  tiie  door 
of  tiie  church;  it  has  also  given  a  great  incentive  to  edu- 
cation.  If  tiiose  who  have  tiie  power  of  reshaping  sys- 
tems of  education  take  advantage  of  tiieir  opportunities 

I  we  shaU  progress  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

The  writer  knows  a  congregation  which  has  a  good 

I  church  building  rarely  filled,  but  whose  motto  in  1919 
was:    "A  new  church  by  1920."    The  Forward  Move- 

jment  is  trying  to  lift  itself  by  its  own  shoestrings  if  it 
seeks  to  make  progress  by  buildmg  new  churches  in 
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aties  where  there  are  too  many  churches  alr« 

should  look  beyond  its  own  walls  to  the  settlem 

frontier  phu»i  of  Canada.    The  better  motto  w 

"No  new  churches  until  the  returned  men. 

orphans  and  disabled  are  housed,    A  farm  for  e^ 

abled  soldier;   a  farm  for  every  widow"  should 

objective.    Hijjtory  goes  to  show  that  a  nati, 

expensive,  massive  churches  and  crowded,  squaUi 

for  her  people  is  a  decadent  nation. 

It  is  becoming  popular  for  individuals  or  chui 
support  missionaries  in  the  home  or  foreign  field 
fosters  interest  in  the  worker  and  his   work  L 
advances  the  cause  as  a  whole.    Each  church  mis 

support  a  family  on  the  frontier  as  well  as  a  missio 
foreign  lands.  Ut  the  miiversities  come  to  the  aid 
governments  and  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  oti 
lajM-dearing  settlements.  In  the  same  way,  ver] 
able  home  mission  work  could  be  done  by  assistinl 
homesteader  to  become  a  happy,  self-supporting 
dian,  whose  economic  value  will  be  enhanced  i 
portion  as  he  increases  the  area  of  land  cleared. 

Can  we  not  show  our  governments,  Federal  an< 
vmdBl,  that  the  scheme  of  starting  the  homesteac 
advancmg  him  the  capital  he  needs  and  helping  h 
dear  his  own  quarter-section  whUe  living  in  camp  wi 
neighbors  and  enjoying  ordinary  social  amenities 
communistic  or  Utopian,  but  thoroughly  practical? 
based  on  tiie  principle  of  individual  ownership  a 
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Ipersooal  property.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
Ithe  governments  will  assist  it,  and  in  time  adopt  and 
{father  the  system.  Thousands  of  hungry  and  ill-clothed 
families  in  the  cities  of  the  old  countries  would  gladly 
take  up  homesteads  in  the  northland,  if  given  reasonable 
assurance  that  they  would  be  taught  how  to  work  and 
would  have  sufficient  support  to  keep  the  wolf  away 
from  the  door  while  clearing  enough  land  to  make  the 
I  cultivation  of  the  soil  profitable. 

In  my  judgment  the  church  does  not  receive  the  sym- 
pathy she  deserves  at  the  hands  of  the  toiler.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  for  the  church  to  prove  herself.  If  the 
scheme  is  a  success,  our  millionaire  philanthropists  would 
doubtless  found  whole  townships.  I^et  the  settlement  or 
township  be  called  after  the  man  or  church  or  dub  that 
is  responsible  for  making  its  settlement  possible.  I^  the 
universities  get  up  strong  organizations  that  will  deal 
each  with  its  own  district,  and  ask  the  cities  to  devote  as 
much  energy  in  promoting  settlement  on  the  frontier  as 
they  have  given  to  community  efiforts  in  the  cities. 

In  connection  with  such  a  programme  it  would  seem 
advisable  that  both  the  federal  and  the  provincial  govern- 
ments make  the  systematic  clearing  of  bush  day  lands, 
and  the  draining  of  the  muskegs  of  northern  Canada, 
a  great  permanent  public  policy.  This  necessarily  im- 
plies that  they: — 

1.  Equip  and  maintain  in  every  township  thrown 
open  for  settlement  in  the  bush  lands,  comfortable 
land-dearing  community  camps. 
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2  Encourage  all  willing  workers  who,  in  timci 
employment,  are  unable  to  get  work  elsewhere, 
for  a  few  months  to  such  camps.  This  need  noi 
any  obUgation  that  they  take  up  land,  or  tha 
remam  permanently  in  the  north. 

3.  Enable  any  association,  dub  or  church  to  fort 
camp  settlements. 

4.  Provide  these  hmd^rlearing  communities  witl 
f aahty  for  entertainment  and  study. 

6   Mdce   at   least  as  equaUy    weU    organize, 
sustamed  efforts  toward  frontier  education,  land  d. 
and  setthng  the  day  hinds  of  northern  i:anada 
elided  on  Hydro  devdopment  in  some  of  the  pri 

6.  Urge  homesteading  by  proxy.  Ut  thousa, 
fanners  m  the  older  and  more  settled  parts  of  C 
apply  for  bush-lots  in  the  north  whidi  can  be  or« 
and  settled  coUectivdy.  Instead  of  sending  thdrhi,^ 
adnft  m  tiie  fall  to  augment  unemployment  in  the 
they  might  easily  provide  work  for  them  duriu 
wmter  months  in  community  villages. 
7  Give  each  large  industry  throughout  the  Don 

a  whole  township  or  more  in  the  day  lands  of  the 
to  be  setthKi  by  proxy.  Ask  these  industries  to 
^tematic  land  dearing  and  settlement  a  departmt 

the  buaness  to  serve  as  an  outlet  in  sladc  periods  ' 
not  only  give  steady  work  in  comfortable  land^le 
camps,  m  times  of  miemployment.  but  encourage 
the  permanent  settlement  of  these  new  townsl^ 
offenng  later  the  lots  on  easy  terms  to  those  of 
employe-s  who  wish  to  remain  on  the  hmd 


CHAPTER  V. 

EDUCATION  AND  THE  FRONTIER 
SETTLEMENT. 

Everywhere  there  b  a  demand  that  education  shotdd 
I  have  relation  to  living,  that  the  schools  should  express 
I  the  daily  life.    Nowhere  is  this  more  true  than  in  the 
I  rural  settlements.  Education,  which  has  all  too  long  been 
centralizmg  in  the  larger  centres,  and  thus  drainmg  the 
very  places  most  in  need,  should  be  supplemented  by 
I  efforts  that  would  meet  best  the  needs  of  the  newer 
parts.    More  than  ever  the  teaching  of  agriculture,  the 
training  for  the  social  requirements  of  a  community, 
the  tfchnical  education  pertaining  to  any  one  district, 
should  be  localized.    The  efforts  and  money  expended  in 
accomplishing  this  must  be  directed  largely  toward  pre- 
paring homes  and  giving  material  comforts  to  those  on 
the  hinterland. 

In  addressing  the  City  Council  of  Brockville  recently. 
Dr.  J.  B.  Dandeno,  of  the  Ontario  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, said:  "The  education  systems  of  the  past  have 
tended  to  assist  in  the  depopulation  of  rural  communities 
through  their  teaching  of  business  methods  more  adapted 
to  cities  and  towns  instead  of  along  agricultural  lines 
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He  ipoke  of  the  •ummer  counet  held  annualfy,  j 
pally  »t  Ouelph,  where  public  te«chen  were  given  in 
tion  in  the  basic  prindplei  of  agriculture  m  one  m 
of  keeping  preient-day  lystenu  in  touch  with  the 
of  the  fettkr  in  the  newer  parts  of  the  Province. 

We  must  have  more  equaUty  of  opportunity  in  e 

tion.    The  sUte  may  assist  in  the  education  of  th 

who  show  special  aptness  for  certain  lines  of  work,  bi 

wholly  at  the  expense  of  those  beyond  school  and  a 

walls.    Twenty  years  in  the  frontier  places  of  Ci 

have  Uught  me  that  those  in  setUements  and  camp 

not  receiving  their  share.    Not  only  a  pubMc  school « 

tion,  but  also  a  high  school,  and  even  a  college  educt 

must  be  brought  within  reach  of  aU.    To  this  end  no 

of  the  population  is  more  worthy  of  consideration 

those  pioneering  settlements  in  the  newer  district 

Canada's  northland. 

Too  long  our  education  systems  have  been  putting 
cart  before  the  horse.  We  started  out  with  a  boo 
our  hands  when  we  should  have  begun  with  a  tool, 
order  should  have  been  the  tool  first,  then  the  book, 
boy  who  found  the  book  dull  and  uninteresting  ai 
mystdy  finds  the  tools  things  of  living  interest  ] 
the  tool  that  interprets  the  book  and  not  the  book 
tool.  The  tool  puzzle  will  do  more  for  education  i 
the  treatise  on  conic  sections.  Experience  first;  ai 
metic,  geometry,  algebra,  afterwards.    It  is  because  we 
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trTing  to  put  theory  before  practice  that  to  many  college 
men  and  women  find  mathematict,  phyt'ct,  geometry, 
algebra,  and  trigonometry  a  bug-bear. 

There  ii  no  reaaon  why  the  curriculum  in  both  town 
and  country  should  not  be  extended  to  indude  many  uae- 
ful  and  oommon-aenae  subject!  besides  agriculture,  domes- 
tic sdenoe,  and  manurt  training.    A  merchant  in  Toronto 
who  sells  ladies'  goods  referring  to  this  matter,  said  to 
the  writer  recently:  "There,  is  a  suit  marked  $23.00.    If 
I  wen  to  show  that  to  loto  of  young  girls  who  come  into 
my  store  they  would  not  buy  it.    But  if  I  changed  those 
figures  to  $50  they  would  buy  it.    It  is  a  shame  that 
young  people  are  not  taught  more  common  sense  and 
useful  things.     Too  much  with  the  text  book,  not  enough 
of  practical  training."    A  clever  and  well  educated  clergy- 
man, speaking  of  his  daughter,  a  hi^h  school  student, 
remarked  to  a  normal  school  teacher:  "Mary  takes  her 
books  after  tea  to  her  room  and  we  do  not  see  her  agam 
until  momhig."    The  teacher  very  sensibly  replied:  "I 
am  coLtent  that  my  daughter  stand  nineteenth  in  her 
n}^mi     I  am  not  going  to  allow  her  to  study  at  home. 
She  must  make  the  beds  and  take  her  share  in  baking 
wholesome  bread  and  canning  fruit."   ChUdren  should  not 
be  prevented  from  doing  Ught  work  in  factories  or  in  the 
home.    They  should  work  part-time.    It  is  just  as  wrong 
to  allow  them  to  be  physically  idle  as  it  b  to  make  them 
do  too  much.   Part-time  work,  part-time  study,  and  part- 
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^  Pl.y  is  the  ideal  condition.     No  boy  W  d 

normally  whose  nose  is  kept  at  his  books  aU  da, 

home  study  in  his  evenings.  ' 

The  work  of  the  secondary  schools  as  weU  as  the  u 

^  «  not  closely  enough  r^ted  to  the  daUy  J^ 

""    One  antidote  to  this  is  to  give  these  pupUs 

tagh  schools  and  collegiate  mstitutes  a  considerable 

of  the  manual  work  to  be  done  within  a  twelv« 

-hus  of  their  schooL    Too  much  theory-^^ 

n«nual  participation  in  the  work-a  V^-orM-^ 

sud.  condition!    Put  the  sch«.ls  to  wJk.^^ 

to  matnculation  of  any  pupU  should  be  basTnoT 

Th«  cou^d  be  taken  in  the  near-by  factory  or  mill,  ii 
m  the  settlement.  ^^ 

I^et  us  go  a  step  fmther  and  require  that  the  hi 
ceutrahzed  systems  of  education,  of  the  CarLL^ 
mces,  Shan  take  more  intent  and  practiT^Z 

ments       So  far,  to  a  great  e:,tent.  the  department 
education  have  washed  their  hands  of  this  CT 
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One  Solution  of  Settlement  ProUems. 
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"Put  the  schools  to  work.     The  credits  of  any  pupil  should  be  based  not  rnly 
en  (lass  room  attendance,  but  on  manual  work  a.*  well." 
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Onr  systems  of  education  are  distorted,  as  long  as  they 
rdegate  manual  work  to  the  background.  They  retard 
frontier  settlement.  The  schools  and  universities  should 
exist  to  facilitate  development  in  all  parts.  Some  phases 
of  our  system  must  go,  and  go  quickly. 

The  advocates  of  manual  training  and  consolidated 
scuools  have  done  yeoman  service  in  this  direction.  Mpre 
and  more  the  tendency  is  to  adapt  primary  and  secondary 
education  so  as  to  bring  it  to  the  door  of  every  boy  and 
girl  in  agricultural  communities.  This  movement  for  the 
consolidation  and  improvement  of  rural  schools  will  prove 
a  great  blessing  to  the  scattered  settlements  in  the  newer 
parts. 

Consolidated  schools  are  valuable  in  any  new  district. 
Through  them  a  larger  average  attenda-:^  is  assured, 
with  all  the  stimulating  influences  of  larger  classes. 
Better  schod  buildings  result,  which  serve  a  whole  town- 
ship or  more.  One  big  asset  of  such  schools  in  struggling 
settlements  is  the  bringing  of  pupils  in  rough  weather  a 
distance  of  three  or  four  miles  in  heated  conveyances 
when  it  might  otherwise  be  impossible  for  them  to  walk  a 
mile.  Consolidated  schools  have  played  a  fitting  part  in 
the  initial  stages  of  development  in  the  day  belt  of  New 
Ontario.  They  can  in  turn  be  widened  in  their  activities 
to  minister  to  the  community  needs  of  frontier  land- 
dearing  camps  and  settlements  by  providing  libraries, 
assembly  halls,  and  other  details  such  as  meet  the  sodal 
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and  intellectual  needs  of  a  whole  countryside  in  a 
aettlement 

It  hat  been  said  that  "our  systems  of  education 
boy>  not  to  become  better  craftsmen,  but  to  be  nnwi 
to  be  put  to  any  kind  of  craft."  If  our  boys'  hands  ^ 
trained  to  honest  toil,  and  educational  facilities  prov 
at  the  camp  and  homestead,  would  not  more  of  them 
employment  on  the  frontier?  Would  the  Englisk^;;p 
faig  men  desert  the  camps  and  works?  Would 
emidoyers  be  farced  to  import  Chinese  and  Japanese 
maigr  kinds  of  work? 

Let  provincial  and  even  Dominion  funds  encourage 

direct  grants  these  centres  of  activity  on  the  fringe 

population  throughout  northern  Canada,  as  well  ai 

older  settlements,  and  much  will  be  accomplished  tow 

assisting  and  sustaining  a  community  spnit   Co-ordir 

the  consolidated  schools  with  other  special  schools  fc 

whole  district,  promote  courses  in  agriculture,  mini 

and  other  forms  of  industry,  giving  facilities  for 

youth  of  the  settlements  to  attend  during  winter  sessic 

and  a  big  step  will  be  taken  toward  keeping  the  boys  i 

girls  in  the  community  camps  and  settlements  of  north 

Canada. 

These  pupils  in  turn  can  then  carry  on  work  on  the  laj 
they  can  at  the  same  time  assist  their  tarents,  who  i 
pioneering  a  homestead.  To  attend  a  high  school  or  c 
legiate  will  not  n&      irily  mean  leaving  home,    Em 
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Another  Solution  of  Settlement  Problems. 
Link  up  the  Agricultural  College  and  the  Settlement*. 
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A  better  Farmlnft  Trata— Canadian  Padflc  Kallway. 


ParnMra  of  Naw  York  Stat*  studylnA  paata  under  the  diractloa  of 
d*mon«tratora  from  Cornel  University— tha  State  College  of 
ASrlculture. 
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who  uhiinately  go  on  to  the  tmiversity  will  have  a 

iple  of  years  longer  to  remain  at  home  under  healthier 

more  normal  conditions  than  if  boarding  in  a  town  or 

The  love  ot  manual  labor  will  grow.   In  addition 

will  be  the  moral  and  spiritual  value  of  bemg  in 

homes  at  a  time  when  it  is  infinitely  important  that 

should  be  there.    The  public  schools  of  the  settle- 

lents  must  take  on  the  functions  of  the  high  school  and 

lege  with  the  forest,  kitchen,  stable,  garden,  and  field 

laboratories. 

Neither  should  a  period  of  teadier-training  necessitate 
iving  the  settlement  or  northern  community.    Pro- 
Ivisicm  should  be  made  whereby  a  successful  term  as  an 
lassistant  in  the  nearest  consolidated  school  or  co-ordi- 
nated group,  would  prepare  the  young  man  or  woman  to 
go  at  once  as  a  teacher  into  a  rural  school.    This  model 
training  in  continuation  schools  would  provide  scores  of 
young  teachers,  in  the  very  parts  requiring  teadiers,  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  local  needs,  and  an  interest  in  their 
home  comipunity.     The  frontier  schools  should  be  self- 
sustaining  in  the  matter  of  supplying  community  needs. 
'  Train  more  young  men  and  women  on  the  frontier  itself — 
not  in  the  urban  centres. 

The  closing  of  the  faculties  of  education  in  the  univer- 
sities, and  the  apportioning  the  teachers  in  training  to 
county  centres  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
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Too  much  it  required  in  the  nature  of  attendai 
lectures  in  the  larger  training  centres.    Notenongh 

it  aUowed  for  a  knowledge  of  the  nee<»ji  of  the  settle! 
•ad,  better  still,  the  aptitude  to  lead  efficiently  i 
work  there  demanded.     Our  present  systems  of  e 

tion  bring  hardship  on  the  very  people  they  should  b 
most.  They  are  headed  the  wrong  way;  teacha 
taken  away  from  the  rural  parts  where  their  work  is 

needed.  Suc|i  systems  do  not  tend  toward  dearini 
cultivating  the  laud. 

Under  Dr.  Thornton,  the  present  able  Ministi 
Education  for  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  some  rem( 
have  been  already  appUed  to  these  very  needs.  Inde 
with  the  situation  of  remote  and  sparsely  settled  dist 

the  legislature  was  asked  to  provide  loans  for  the  ere( 
oif  comfortoble  school  houses,  and  teachers'  resideno 

wen.  Ihe  idea  of  teachers' residences  might  be  gene 
adopted  with  advantage  throughout  the  whole  of  Can 
particularly  in  newly  settled  districts.  It  would  ten 
a  more  permanent  teaching  staflf. 

These  school  buildirgs  are  not  temporary  bui  Jings, 
up-to-date  one-room  schools  competing  with  the ' 
one-room  schools  in  the  Province.  They  are  buili 
frame  on  a  concrete  foundation.  The  general  pla 
twenty-four  by  thirty-six  (24  x  36)  feet,  with  an  entn 
porch.  This  size  accommodates  comfortably  fifty  ' 
dren  with  sufficient  space  for  a  teacher's  room,  cloak  ro 
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id  •iite*room.    The  buildings  are  not  plastered,  as  that 
Id  be  impossible  under  present  labor  conditions,  but 
are  warmly  built  and  lined  inside  with  beaver  board 
piaster  board  and  are  comfortable. 

In  every  case  the  teachers  have  a  companion,  usually 
i  sister,  mother,  aunt,  or  some  other  near  relative.  Several 
ridows  have  their  children  with  them.  In  some  cases  the 
has  a  grown-up  girl  from  the  settlement  to  live 
ith  her  and  thus  teaches  her  domestic  sder-'e  and  the 
of  living  in  a  practical  way.  This  in  itself  is  a  big 
in  the  right  direction,  toward  solving  the  problem  of 
lucation  for  frontier  settlements. 
Among  settlements  of  foreign-bom  near  Lake  Winni- 
eg,  these  schools  play  a  big  part.  To  quote  from 
r.  Thornton: 

'The  little  folks  themselves  are  just  as  bright,  teach- 
able children  as  any  others,  generally  with  a  keen  desire 
^o  learn,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  a  teadier 
ig  in  with  thirty  or  thirty-five  pupils  of  assorted  ages 
rho  have  not  heard  one  word  of  English  or  had  a  day's 
lucation.    In  three  months  they  will  have  established  a 
jfair  working  vocabulary,  with  a   knowledge   of  names, 
irords,  and  qualifications.    Manual  training  benches  are 
stalled  in  eight  of  these  schools.    A  goodly  number  of 
{teachers  give  regular  instruction  in  knitting  and  sewing 
id  in  twelve  schools  hot  tea,  hot  soup,  or  some  other  form 

simple  lunch  is  prepared  at  Ux.on.    This  has  a  valuable 
vn 
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bearing  on  the  health  and  moraU  ol  the  children, 
noon  hour,  when  the  hot  lunch  brings  the  ttiif^iCT 
children  together  hi  an  hifonnal  fashion,  is  very  ofto 
most  valuable  educational  hour  of  the  day. 

"Bvening  chsses  are  being  held  in  connection 

about  one-third  of  these  schools  on  two  or  three  evei 

a  week.    They  are  attended  by  adults  varying  in  i 

ber  from  ten  to  thkty  and  in  age  from  sixteen  to  si 

two,  desirous  of  being  taught  in  the  English  hmgus 

The  Province  of  Manitoba  is  making  a  sane  and 

structive  effort  to  bring  education  more  fully  into  U 

with  her  frontier  settlements.*   Saskatchewan,  All 

and  British  Columbia  are  now  domg  work  equally  wo 

of  note.    Manitoba's  step  towards  the  frontier  se 

ments  is  now  being  f oDowed  by  the  other  provhices. 

this  splendid  move  a  prophecy  that  in  the  near  fu 

Manitoba  wiU  be  the  first  to  extend  its  system  of  edi 

tion,  not  only  to  scattered  settiers,  but  also  to  its  ca 

and   works?    Will   Manitoba   hereafter   forbid   ho 

steaders  from  Uving  on  their  isolated  lots,  and  underl 

with  the  aid  of  its  university  the  settlement  of  its  no 

em  bush  lands  by  means  of  community  groups  equip 

with  facilities  for  an  all-round  education  of  mind 

hand? 

It  is  said  that  every  Canadian  college  and  univer 
between  Halifax  and  Victoria  is  overcrowded.  What  ¥ 
institutional  churches,  college  settlements,  and  techni 

•8m  nportar  Hea.  Dr.  Thontoii.  "TI»  TMdMrsse  n&  tbe  SeheoL  ItlS 
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JKhooIs,  the  dty  dweller  becomes  a  disproportioiuite  fiictor 

lin  the  diuation.     The  settlements  and  camps  upon  the 

Ifrootier  suffer  from  this  undue  centralization.    The  ends 

■of  education  are  thus  to  some  extent  defeated.     Let  us 

give  more  thought  to  the  outlying  places  and  their  needs. 

Once  the  hide-boimd  traditions  of  the  educationists  are, 

broken  through,  we  may  look  for  the  extension  of  our 

systems  of  education  to  the  remotest  comers  of  our  land, 

wherever  there  are  citizens  in  need  of  instruction. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
THE  PLACE  OP  THE  UNIVERSITY. 
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To  what,  then,  must  we  look  as  the  centre  from  whi 
will  go  forth  increasing  activities  to  remedy  these  nee 
of  workers  in  frontier  places  and  in  settlements?  To  t 
univo^ty. 

To  the  university  unquestionably  falls  the  task 
redeeming  the  labor  of  the  hands  from  the  disrepute  in 
which  it  has  long  fallen.  The  university,  alas  I  too  oft< 
is  hedged  about  by  false  pride,  custom,  and  precedex 
and  is  unwilling  of  itself,  to  stoop  down  and  fratemi 
with  the  worker.  The  university  must  die  if  it  wou 
live:  must  die  to  all  it  counts  preferment  and  take  tl 
plunge  into  what  to  it  might  seem  loss  of  caste  and  sod 
distinctions. 

The  university  has  too  long  been  a  sort  of  hothou 
apart  from  the  world.  Prom  it  young  men  and  wom< 
are  cast  upon  a  practical  world,  with  papers  which  certij 
that  the  holder  has  a  mind  capable  of  mental  gymnastic 
But  what  of  his  untrained  hands,  hands  that  do  not  kno 
realities,  because  the  mind  does  not  know  realities  ?  Lil 
the  Lady  of  Shalott,  these  graduates  move  in  a  land  i 
shadows  until  readjusted  to  the  affairs  of  the  work-a-de 
world.  The  university  must  become  more  of  an  execi 
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tive  and  degrce-cooferring  body  and  lest  of  a  monastery. 
The  tffirh<tig  must  be  largely  d<me  beyond  its  walls  in 
field,  factory,  and  mine.  The  ideal  state  will  yet  educate 
aU  the  people,  not  a  chosen  few.  Towards  this  end  we 
must  all  strive. 

Many  a  man,  who  has  finished  his  Arts  course,  finds 
that  he  has  no  occupation  and  is  fit  for  none.  He  knows 
enough,  but  can  do  nothing.  He  has  learning  such  as 
it  is,  but  lacks  capacity  readily  to  adjust  himself  to  life 
and  work.  Too  long  it  has  seemed  that  the  only  aim  of 
our  colleges  and  universities  is  to  fit  a  man  for  the  so- 
called  Itamtd  professions:  law,  medicine,  the  ministry, 
the  priesthood,  teaching,  or  even  journalism.  Why  just 
clever  lawyers  or  skilled  physicians?  Why  only  logic  for 
the  pulpit? 

"Train  men's  intelligence  and  you  can  truit  them  to 
take  care  of  themselves  and  the  country,"  says  a  univer- 
sity president.  There  is  nothing  truer  in  the  world. 
Then  let  us  train  them;  not  only  a  favored  few,  but  all 
men  and  women  wherever  found  at  their  work. 

The  university  student  in  attendance  on  lectures  luxu- 
riates in  a  rich  soil  and  a  congenial  atmosphere.  It  is  a 
drawback,  that  there  is  not  sufl&dent  storm  to  stiffen 
the  tender  blades  and  freshen  the  soil  about  the  roots. 
The  plant  savors  of  the  hothouse.  Like  semi-reclusc  ; 
they  are  pale  in  the  spring  and  their  muscles  so  lax  that 
they  are  imfit  for  manual  labor  until  a  fortnight  or  more 
has  passed. 
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The  university  has  not  kept  step  with  the  march 
time.    These  are  days  of  automatic  rifles  and  machi 
guns.    Let  us  not  equip  the  men  in  our  universities  wi 
bows  and  arrows. 

These  special  opportunities  to  study  science  and  liter 
ture  and  art  should  not  end  at  the  universities.  Oi 
frontier  men  and  the  settler  in  the  north  are  entitled  1 
the  inspiration  of  Emerson  and  Carlyle,  and  the  humor  ( 
Mark  Twain.  Spare  the  differential  calculus,  the  twelft 
book  of  EucUd,  ^or  anthropology  to  the  few,  but  by  a 
means  give  opportunities  to  the  pathfinders  of  our  gres 
heritage.  Teach  them,  as  well  as  the  chosen  of  tl 
cloister,  how  to  work,  live  more  nobly,  and  progress. 

Too  long  have  the  dreamers  in  the  seats  of  leamin 
perpetuated  with  their  esoteric  groups  the  methods  of  th( 
13th  century:  scholastics  in  practice;  alchemists  in  bu 
ajiother  guise.  The  thinkers  dwell  apart,  while  the  prac 
tical  toilers  remain  fitting  descendants  of  the  bondmen  ol 
another  age.  The  universities  must  come  closer  to  the 
people  who  need  assistance  and  daily  help.  The  univer 
sities  to-day  are  largely  to  blame  for  that  age-long  division 
of  society  into  the  educated  and  refined  few  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  untramed  many  to  whom 
aU  opportunity  of  higher  education  has  been  denied. 

But  there  are  signs  that  education  I  beginning  to  look 
out  from  her  long  sojourn  in  academic  sharl„.^  and  college 
groves.    Among  the  subjects  on  curriculums  to-day  we 


Log  Branches  of  the  Frontier  College. 


Bala.  1915. 


Lorinft.  1908. 


Nairn  Centre,  1900-1. 

This  was  the  first  of  forty  such  lo?  branches  built  by  the  Frontier  Colleee  in 
the  more  permanent  lumber  camps  of  Canada. 
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find  more  and  more  studies  that  are  bringing  closer  the 
university  and  the  people.  Let  these  be  extended  until 
the  needs  of  settlers,  factories,  camp  men,  and  workers  of 
the  frontier  receive  their  due  attention,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  cities. 

The  imiversity  has  long  neglected  to  teach  the  young 
the  dignity  and  the  worship  of  manual  labor.  It  has 
often  frittered  away  their  time  and  health  and  means  in 
acquiring  mere  shibboleths  of  "culture"  which  led 
directly  away  from  work  with  the  hands.  This  has  been 
done,  too,  in  the  very  face  of  the  great  need  in  Canada 
for  men  whose  hands  and  feet  are  trained  as  well  as  thd? 
reasoning  powers,  to  lead  in  the  development  of  the 
natural  resources  of  our  common  country. 

Why  should  not  a  part  of  a  Canadian's  education  con- 
sbt  in  blazing  and  cutting  a  road,  extracting  a  stump 
scientifically,  clearing  ten  acres  of  land,  digging  or  boring 
a  well,  building  log  shanties  to  be  used  as  a  house  and 
bam  for  soldiers,  soldiers'  widows,  or  inexperienced 
settlers  ?  Let  us  qualify  the  students  of  our  universities  to 
take  their  places  at  the  outposts  of  our  civilization. 
Scientific  methods  of  clearing  the  land  should  be  taught. 
The  nearby  water  powers  ought  to  be  developed  for 
energy.  Wood  should  also  be  converted  into  alcohol  and 
steam  for  clearing  the  land.  As  it  is,  the  immigrants 
who  are  locating  on  our  woodland  frontier  soon  become 
discouraged  on  their  scho(d-less,  doctorless,  roadless,  tmde- 
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vdoped  homesteads,  and  leave  the  fann  to  sweU  ^ 
urban  centres. 

Put  the  stadiums  of  the  Canadian  univenitie,  in  the 
northland:    loop  „p  the  physical  amberance  of  the 
s.ud«,t  wth  tte  needs  of  the  frontier.    Surely  students 
might  as  easily  spend  their  weekends  up  north  as  travel 
ttoee  or  four  hundred  miles  to  engage  in  poputor  sports. 
One  can  conceive  of  coHege  men  having  far  more  genuine 
fun  m  shanty-raismg,  in  a  chopping  or  stumping  bee 
«rth  the  object  of  helping  a  f«nily  of  boys  and  ^Is  tci 
becmie  wwthy  citizens  of  our  great  empire,  than  in  a 
rough-and-tumble  bull-dog  fight  with  one  another  with  a 
motive  barren  of  any  altruistic  content      The  latter 
devdops  brutahty.  the  former  a  love  of  others.    The„ 
can  be  no  question  which  tendency  a  muversity  should 
seek  to  encourage. 

Of  course  it  wiU  always  be  necessary  to  have  sutiomiry 
bmidmgs  and  laboratories  at  fixed  centres  and  an  increal 
mg  number  of  them,  but  these  should  no  longer  be  seK- 
contamed.    They  should  become  the  parenrof  o^ 
muversities  and  schools  and  Mice  Abraham  of  old  mherit 
tie  promise  "as  the  star,  so  shaH  thy  seed  be."    I„  this 
age  of  easy  transportation,  expensive  appamtus  that 
oou^d  not  be  obtained  by  smaUer  instituuL  couldl^ 
kept  on  wheels  and  made  available  when  required  for 
courses  of  study  m  a  number  of  centres 
Industrial,  technical,  and  even  agricultural  schools,  as 
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well  as  the  universities,  seem  unable  to  grow  or  multiply. 
They  have  not  learned  to  walk.    None  of  the  present 
forms  of  education  is  fully  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
frontiersman,  nor  in  fact  of  the  rural  population  generally. 
But  hopeful  signs  are  not  lacking.    The  adaptation  of  the 
school  to  industrial,  agricultural,  and  social  uses— termed 
"the    discovery  of  the  school  house"— correspondence 
schools,  chautauquas,  the  short  courses  recently  organ- 
ized by  many  provincial  governments,  and  universities, 
and  the  Adolescence  Bill  of  1919  of  Ontario  are  steps  in 
the  right  direction.    They  are  bound  to  result  in  some- 
thing better,  something  more  in  line  with  this  progress- 
ive age  of  wireless  telephony  and  aerial  navigation. 

No  other  institution  is  so  well  qualified  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  frontier  as  the  university,  but  it  has  itself 
much  to  learn  before  it  can  achieve  the  best  results.    To 
the  average  college  professor,  rather  than  to  the  "  Man  of 
Sorrows,"  whose  hands  were  callous  with  plane  and  ham- 
mer and  chisel,  is  the  proverb  applicable:  "Physician,  heal 
thyself."    His   education  and  His  method  of  teaching 
were  perfect.     His  students  belonged  to  no  Greek  letter 
societies,  but   they  were  masters  of  the  deep.    Their 
Professor  founded  a  great  college  of  ethics  and  manual 
training.     He  was   able    to  confound    the  doctors   of 
the  law  because  He  had  battled  with  the  world  as  it 
exists  in  fact  as  well  as  in  imagination.    His  laboratory 
was  nature.    Even  at  this  late  day  the  schools  and  univer- 
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Mties,  like  the  scribes  and  pharisces  of  old.  only  partiaUy 
prepare  their  students  for  the  duties  of  life.  They  bestow 
their  favors  only  upon  those  who  seclude  themselves  in 
large  measure  from  the  world  of  practical  things. 

This  one-sided  education  of  the  university  deprives  the 
young  men  and  women  of  that  common-sense  utiHtarian 
bent  which  is  their  nature.  The  world  of  books  is  so 
unlike  the  actual  world  in  which  they  afterwards  find 
themselves  battling  for  bread  that  they  take  years  to 
become  acclimatized.  The  Nazarene  went  with  his 
students  to  their  wori  and  taught  them  how  to  land  a 

catch  of  fish,  how  to  handle  a  boat  in  a  storm,  as  well  as 
how  to  comfort  and  heal  the  sick.  The  movement 
reported  in  the  United  States,  to  provide  courses  of  study 
in  agriculture  for  clergymen,  sounds  too  sensible  to  be 
true.  Some  seminaries  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the 
preacher  who  knows  nothing  about  the  mundane  world 
m  which  we  Hve  is  badly  qualified  to  give  advice  regard- 
mg  any  other. 

To  make  men,  not  money,  is  the  true  object  of  life 
The  tilling  of  the  soil,  the  felling  of  the  forest,  and  the 
manufacture  of  pulp,  the  mining  of  gold,  and  every  other 

great  work  should  be  conducted  with  a  view  to  the  physi- 
cal, mental  and  moral  health  o'  the  men  engaged  in  it. 
The  factory,  workshop,  or  camp  should  be  a  school,  and 

the  employer  a  schoohnaster.  principal  or  college  presi- 
dent  to  his  employees. 
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The  factories  in  Great  Britain,  where  the  Fisher  Bill  is 
in  operation,  are  like  schools  with  manual  training  appen- 
dixes. Why  not  extend  the  age  limit  for  part-time  study 
and  part-time  work  from  18  to  81,  and  convert  every 
factory,  camp,  and  settlement  into  a  school  and  college, 
where  cultural  subjects  are  given  the  same  place  in  the 
curriculum  as  utility  subjects? 

A  two-year  course  in  the  Victoria  High  School  is  to^ 
be  arranged  in  aflSliation  with  the  University  of  British 
Columbia.  High  schools  are  assuming  more  and  more 
college  work  and  public  schools  more  and  more  high 
school  work.  The  progression  should  keep  on  until  the 
boy  and  girl  may  receive  a  college  education  without 
going  farther  from  his  home  than  a  half-hour  on  the 
street  car,  or  an  hour's  ride  on  horse-back. 

Both  the  church  and  university  are  indispensable;  but 
because  the  latter  is  unhampered  by  the  blind  prejudice 
that  exists  against  the  former,  because  its  success  is  not 
measured  by  the  converts  it  makes,  because  it  appeals 
alike  to  the  ambition  of  rich  and  poor,  because  both  covet 
its  degrees  and  its  learning,  the  university  is  pre-eminently 
called  to  this  high  oflSce  of  joining  the  hands  of  the  down- 
trodden poor  and  the  wealthy  aristocrat.  It  is  because 
the  university  graduate  is  in  the  position  to  obtain  the 
interest  and  aid  of  the  capitalist  that  he  above  all  others 
must  reach  out  and  take  the  hand  of  the  toiler. 

That  splendid  institution  the  kindergarten  blossomed 
into  manual  training,  technical,  industrial,  and  agricul- 
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tural  schools.  University  clay,  however,  has  been  found 
to  contain  an  alkali,  and  will  require  a  solvent  that  up 
to  the  present  has  not  been  obtained.  Universities  should 
lea^n  the  lesson  that  the  way  to  Ufe  is  along  the  path  of 
death,  that  to  give  is  in  reaUty  to  get. 

The  universities  have  too  lone  lived  a  secluded,  intro- 
spective life.    They  have,  like  Emerson's  heroes,  sur- 
rounded  themselves  with  "quantities  of  unavailableness  " 
They   need    pruning    and    grafting.    Their    growth    is 
stunted.    They  wiU  never  develop  as  they  should  untU 
they  plant  young  universities  everywhere.    If  the  univer- 
sities rise  to  the  occasion  and  send  half  their  students  and 
professors  to  settlements,  camps,  works,  and  factories 
they  wm  convert  these  in  turn  into  aflfiliated  coUeges  and 
so  diffuse  education.    Let  the  universities  efface  them- 
selves by  giving  half  of  their  professors  and  half  of  their 
students  as  actual  workers  and  teachers  at  factories,  works 
camps,  and  settlements.     They  will  in  this  way  enlarge 
theu-  boundaries  and  increase  their  attendance. 

Just  now  the  University  of  Toronto  is  asking  $4,600,000 
from  the  Province  for  new  buildings.     By  aU  means'  let 
the  Ontario  Government  spend  this  amount  and  more  on 
Varsity  buildings,  but  not  in  Toronto.     Ut  Varsity  put 
up  two  hundred  and  fifty  buildings  instead  of  a  dozen 
With  that  money.  Toronto  University  can  build  and  man 
two  hundred  and  fifty  branch  universities  throughout  the 
Provmce.     These  wiU  benefit  many  times  the  number  of 
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Students  and  make  Toronto  a  vastly  greater  university 
than  she  now  is.  Instead  of  one,  let  there  be  hundreds  of 
Hart  Houses,  built  of  good  peeled  logs,  for  the  comfort 
and  entertainment  and  co-education  of  young  men  and 
women,  in  lumbering,  mining,  construction,  and  land- 
clearing  camps,  as  well  as  at  factories,  miUs,  and  other 
industrial  centres. 

Education  must  be  obtainable  on  the  farm,  in  the  bush, 
on  the  railway,  and  in  the  mine.  We  must  educate  the 
whole  family  wherever  their  work  is,  wherever  they  earn 
their  living;  teaching  them  how  to  earn  and  at  the  same 
time  how  to  grow  physically,  intellectually,  and  spiritually 
to  the  full  stature  of  their  God-given  potentialities.  This 
is  the  real  education.  This  b  the  place  of  the  true  univer- 
sity. 


«.  i 


CHAPTER  VII. 
THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  FRONTIER. 

War  caUed  on  men  to  offer  their  bodies  "  a  Uving  sacri- 
fice." The  caU  was  for  bodies,  human  bodies,  efficient  in 
uU  their  members,  hands  and  feet  as  weU  as  heart  and 
brain.  Now  more  than  ever  in  history  the  human  body  is 
above  par.  The  war  has  ended,  but  the  pressing  need  is 
body  and  brain,  and  duly  balanced  learning:  not  confined 
to  the  universities  alone,  but  extended  to  the  workshops, 
the  camps,  and  the  settlements. 

A  most  interesting  indication  of  the  new  attitude  of 
employers  to  their  workmen,  is  their  willingness  to  give 
them  part  of  their  own  time,  from  one-eighth  to  one- 
tenth,  for  study.  A  sage  has  said  that  an  employer  has 
other  and  higher  relations  to  his  workman  than  the  pay- 
ment of  cash,  or  than  that  of  a  mere  "cash  nexus."  No 
employer  of  labor  who  does  not  regard  himself  as  bemg 
entrusted  with  the  education  of  his  employees  is  worthy 
ci  the  name  employer. 

It  is  clear  then  that  the  world  will  no  longer  be  able 
or  willing  to  regard  the  workman  cahnly  as  doing  unen- 
Ughtened  labor.    Every  workman  must  be  in  himself  a 
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mMter  workmao,  not  a  human  machine.  Bducated, 
everyone  of  these  men  would  increase  his  value  to  the 
world  fourfold.  There  is  no  doubt  of  that.  By  this 
means  our  old  world  will  gird  up  her  loins,  and  hasten  out 
to  repay  the  ravages  of  the  late  horrible  war. 

Is  not  the  day  already  here  when  technical  and  cultural 
instruction  will  form  a  part  of  the  day's  work?  The 
problem  is  to  secure  teachers  enough  for  so  great  a  task. 
In  OTder  to  educate  our  returned  men  a  great  army  of 
tutors  and  professors  is  necessary.  The  outline  suggested 
by  Queen's,  Toronto,  and  other  universities  for  returned 
soldiers  who  are  non-matriculants,  is  excellent  for  those 
who  can  afford  to  live  without  work  in  Kingston  or 
Toronto.  The  difficulty,  however,  is  to  secure  enough 
teachers  to  bring  higher  education  to  those  who  must 
work  for  a  living. 

Manufacturers  and  large  employers  of  labor  through- 
out the  Dominion  are  asking  for  trained  instructors.  The 
need  of  such  work  is  now  recognized  by  many  large 
employers.  Some  employers  are  getting  assistance 
through  the  correspondence  schods  for  the  training  of 
their  workmen.  One  ci  the  big  industrial  concerns  of 
Canada,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  has  offered 
within  the  last  year  to  pay  the  fees  of  all  its  workmen 
who  will  complete  a  course  with  a  correspondence  school; 
alas,  too,  that  it  should  be  with  a  foreign  school  I  Herein 
lies  food  for  thought  i<x  oax  Canadian  universities.     Will 
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they  still  stand  by  and  leave  work  of  this  nature  to  be 
done  by  colleges  outside  the  Dominion? 

It  is  a  big  reflection  on  the  genius  for  adaptability  of 
our  universities  that  they  have  left  this  vast  field  for  cor- 
respondence schools.  These  schools  have  done  good 
work,  but  the  field  is  so  great  that  they  have  accomplished 
little  more  than  call  attention  to  the  need. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  the  universities 
that  the  problem  of  the  lack  of  teachers  may  be  solved  in 
the  following  four  ways: 

1.  Arrange  for  encoi^ging  extra-mural  courses  every- 
where. 

2.  Confer  degrees  in  arts,  theology,  music,  and  science 
upon  all  who  are  able  to  pass  the  required  examinations 
irrespective  of  where  or  how  they  attain  their  hard-won 
training  and  knowledge. 

3.  Grant  no  degree  to  anyone  physically  fit  who  has 
not,  during  his  undergraduate  work,  spent  at  least  two 
years  in  part-time  teaching,  part-time  study,  and  part- 
time  manual  labor.  . 

4.  Send  half  their  professors  to  do  manual  work  and  to 
teach  at  factories,  settlements,  camps,  and  works. 

At  least  two  years  of  the  arts  course  and  a  year  or  two 
for  the  master's  degree  could  reasonably  be  spent  in 
absentia,  physics,  geology,  zoology,  chemistry,  botany 
not  excepted.  The  apparatus  required  for  these  in  the 
first  year  is  so  small  and  so  inexpensive  that  it  could 
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easily  be  provided.  The  students  who  wish  to  specialize 
in  these  subjects  could  take  the  advanced  work  of  their 
courses  during  the  two  years  spent  at  the  universities. 
Especially  should  graduates  intending  to  enter  the 
teaching  profession  be  allowed  to  take  their  faculty  work 
eztra-murally.  A  graduate  or  undergraduate  study- 
ing for  the  profession  of  teaching  could  get  experience 
equally  good,  and  more  of  it,  with  classes  of  adults  in 
land-clearing  camps  and  factories  than  with  classes  of 
pupils  in  the  cities.  A  .well-known  former  public  school 
inspector  recently  wrote  me:  "If  I  were  asked  by  a 
teacher-in-training  where  he  could  best  learn  by  experi- 
ence how  to  educate  others  I  should  advise  him  to  spend 
a  winter  in  a  poly^ot  lumber  camp  as  a  member  (Xf  your 
staff." 

The  universities  are  well  able  to  do  this.  According  to 
information  obtained  within  the  last  month  from  the 
respective  universities  more  than  10,000  students  enrolled 
are  taking  courses  that  well  might  be  taken  part  time  in 
absentia.  In  that  case  dose  on  1,000  lecturers  and 
assistant  proiessoes  thus  released  could  {n-ofitably  spend 
their  whole  time  in  manual  work  and  teaching  at  sub- 
sidiary centres  improvised  at  needed  points. 

By  requiring  that  undergraduatc-s  in  arts,  forestry, 

education,  theology  and  science  take  two  years  of  their 

course,  and  that  medical  students  take  their  first  year 

eztra-murally,  and  spend  these  at  camps,  factories,  and 
vin 
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other  works  as  teachers,  and  part-time  manual  wooers,  a 
very  real  step  would  be  taken  in  the  solution  of  the  prol>. 
lem  of  how  to  bring  higher  education  to  labor. 

Reducing  the  number  of  years'  attendance  required  for 
a  degree,  on  condition  that  tiie  extra-mural  years  be  so 
spent,  would  keep  up  mutual  intercourse  and  sympathy 
between  the  universities  and  workers.  Instead  of  lessen- 
ing the  total  number  of  intra-mural  students  at  the  univer- 
sities it  would  ultimately  increase  it  man3'^-f  old.  It  would 
then  be  possible  for  the  worker  to  prepare  matriculation 
at  his  work,  to  take  part  of  his  course  at  his  work,  and  to 
go  direct  from  his  woijk  to  complete  his  course  at  the 
parent  university.  The  power  and  influence  of  the 
universities  would  be  increased  enormously. 

Ccmsider,  too,  the  advantages  to  the  students  them- 
selves. In  addition  to  knowing  how  to  study,  they  would 
know  how  to  earn  a  living,  which  is  something  many 
graduates  do  not  know.  They  would  be  more  self- 
reliant,  having  had  less  spoon-feeding  than  the  man  who 
has  had  four  full  years  of  intra-mural  study.  Having 
acquired  the  habit  of  independent  research,  they  would 
be  more  likely  to  continue  their  studies  after  graduation 
and  through  life.  That  a  student  can  do  more  and  better 
work  in  attendance  than  outside  the  college  walls  is  not 
true.  What  he  acquires  by  his  own  efforts  is  of  more 
value  to  him  than  what  is  fed  to  him. 

What  is  true  of  the  universities  is  equally  true  of  the 
high  schools  and  private  colleges.    The  work  of  the  second 
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and  third  years  in  an  of  these  should  be  taken  at  some 
factory,  industrial  plant,  or  camp.  This  would  release 
another  eight  or  ten  thousand  students  and  teachers  to 
supplement  the  army  from  the  universities. 

Why  not  make  a  further  step  and  ask  for  a  similar 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  professions?  Why  should  not 
law  and  medicine  and  the  church  respond,  as  wcU  as  the 
universities  and  secondary  schools? 

Everywhere  is  heard  the  complaint  of  the  "poor  p-y" 
the  church  gives  its  servants.  Are  there  not  too  many  of 
them  for  the  work?  Scores  of  churches  could  be  used  for 
night  classes  and  other  forms  of  cc  nunity  work.  Half 
the  number  of  clergymen  could  as  teachers  to  the 
factories  and  construction  camps.     A  Uving  wage  could 

then  be  paid  both  to  those  who  stay  at  home  and  to  those 
who  teach.  The  churches,  we  are  told,  find  difficulty  in 
securing  men  for  the  ministry.  Let  ^»-»  seminaries  asso- 
ciate tneir  studies  more  in  daily  contact  with  the  world's 
work,  and  it  will  help  to  solve  the  problem  of  a  lack  of 
students. 

Law,  too,  has  long  been  overcrowded.  The  Osgoode 
man  could  weU  afford  to  spend  some  of  his  years  as  a 
student  in  closer  touch  with  life  and  labor. 

The  profession  of  medicine  can  also  weU  spare  one- 
third  of  its  doctors.  The  medical  service  at  camps  and 
works  has  always  been  by  proxy.    The  doctor  who  had 
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the  strongest  puU  with  the  company  got  the  medical  con- 
tract. He  could  sit  in  his  office  at  the  base  hospital,  look 
after  the  cases  sent  in  to  him,  and  have  a  medical  student 
as  an  orderly  do  the  actual  work  on  the  grade  and  at  the 
camps.  Were  some  of  the  doctors  sent  to  reside  at  the 
industrial  plants  and  camps  we  would  have  some  real 
medical  service. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  that  the  leaders  of 
university  life  and  thought  in  Canada  have  totaUy 
ignored  these  conditions.    Nowhere  have  I  met  more 
cordial  co-operation  than  from  the  heads  of  Canadian 
universities.    The  late  Principal  Grant  gave  me  encour- 
agement and  support  from  the  first,  as  also  his  successors 
in  office.    Those  were  times,  too,  when  such  purposes 
needed  the  approval  of  big-souled  men  such  as  he,  to  be 
even  countenanced  by  many  employers.    The  recentiy 
formed  universities  of  the  West  have  given    uniform 
assistance    wherever    asked.    McGill    since    1901    has 
aUowed  the  use  of  her  ti-avelling  illusti-ated  lectures  for 
the  men  of  the  bunkhouses  and  camps.     President  Fal- 
coner, of  the  University  of  Toronto,  has  also  exerted  his 
influence  on  the  side  of  frontier  education. 

There  are  radical  changes  being  wrought  in  our  systems 
of  education.  PubUc  opinion  in  the  United  States  sup- 
ported the  compulsory  education  of  nearly  three-quarters 
of  a  million  young  men  in  order  to  carry  on  war.  Public 
opinion  in  Canada  will  now,  and  for  all  time,  support  the 
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compulsory  education  of  aU  adulu  in  order  to  prevent 
war.  The  British  Education  Act  of  1918,  commonly 
known  as  the  Fisher  Bill,  places  the  claims  of  education 
before  those  of  industry  in  the  British  Isles.  It  makes 
education  legaUy  compulsory  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen 
and  optionally  longer. 

The  trend  of  pubHc  opinion  in  Britain  is  seen  also  by 
the  action  of  the  Master  of  BaUiol  CoUege,  who  not  long 
ago  declared  himself  in  favor  of  better  hours  of  labor.-and 
provision  for  entertainment  and  educational  fadUties  for 
working  men. 

The  "New  Magna  Charta  of  Ubor"  recognizes  the 
right  of  a  State  to  require  a  certain  standard  of  education 
from  immigrants  and  calls  for  technical  or  regular  educa- 
tional classes  for  workers  between  tiie  ages  of  fifteen  and 
eighteen  years.    This  wiU  mean  tiiat  classes  will  be  pro- 
vided in  every  large  camp  and  factory,  as  there  are 
always  a  number  employed  under  eighteen  years  of  age. 
Extended  comings  and  goings,  during  tht  last  twenty 
years,  in  all  parts  of  Canada,  conversing  witii  men  in 
every  kind  of  work,  as  well  as  with  leaders  in  industry 
and  education,  has  convinced  the   writer   tiiat  pub- 
Uc  opinion  in  tiie  country  to-day  is  in  favor  of  legisla- 
tion even  more  advanced  tiian  tiie  Smith-Hughes  Act 
of    tiie   United  States,  tiie  British  Education  Act  of 
1918,  or  even  tiiat   of  tiie   New  Magna   Charta  of 
I'abor.      It  is    overwhelmingly    in  favor    of   larger 
opportunities. 
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Dr.  Ira  Mackay,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Uw  in  the 
Univenity  of  Saskatchewan,  in  an  excellent  artide  on 
"Bducatioaal  Preparedness"  in  the  February,  1019, 
number  of  the  Canadian  "Mfigninf  said:  "If  our  Can- 
adian national  labor  organizatioas  will  declare  a  general 
strike  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  more  and  better 
educational  opportunities  for  our  workmen,  I  shall 
join  the  strike  to-morrow." 

There  are  engaged  on  the  farms,  and  in  the  camps, 
factories,  and  works  of  Canada,  at  least  2,000,000.  How 
is  the  fuller  education  of  this  great  anny  to  be  carried  on? 
The  answer  is  of  course,  ^mainly  by  instructors.  They 
should  have  at  least  half  as  many  instructors  as  the 
specially  favored  young  men  and  women  who  attend  the 
parent  universities.  There  ate  20,000  students  attend- 
ing the  universities  of  Canada,  and  2,000  instructon.  If 
one  instructor  can  be  provided  for  every  ten  students  in 
attendance  we  should  at  least  give  half  this  number,  say 
one  instructor  to  twenty  engaged  in  actual  work. 

Assume  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  workers  would 
thus  take  advantage  of  these  opportunities,  and  that 
ultimately  as  many  as  1,000,000  throughout  the  Dominion 
would  be  enrolled  as  workers,  who  are  at  the  same  time 
college  students,  we  would  require  an  army  of  at  least 
50,000  instructors.  Even  under  present  conditions  30,000 
instructors  could  be  utilized  for  extra-mural  work.  The 
educational  systems  of  Canada  would  be  rendered  a 
hundredfold  healthier  by  this  pruning. 
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The  Univenitiet  cui  supply  8,000    inttnicton    (1,000 

from  the  faculties 
and  7,000  student- 
woricers.) 
High  Schools,  Collegiates 

and  Private  Colleges.  10,000  instructors  (from  the 

staffs  and  the  third 
and  fourth  year  stu- 
dents). 

law...  600  instructors 

TheChurch 1,000 

Medicine 600 

Experts  on  the  Works....  10,000        ** 

Total  instructors  . .  30,000 

Classes  would  be  held  in  mills,  factories,  business  offices, 
in  tents  on  construction,  in  box  cars  with  railroad  extra 
gangs,  in  log  shades  and  shanties,  and  other  inexpensive 
buildings  at  lumber,  fishing,  mining,  and  land-clearing 
camps  throughout  the  Dominion. 

The  r^;ular  coU^iate  branches  would  be  taught  by 
instructors  from  the  universities  and  schools  who  are  also 
part-time  manual  workers.  Many  accountants,  superin- 
tendents, and  managers  could  profitably  bring  to  the 
youths  of  our  mills  and  works  a  fuller  knowledge  of  trade 
and  business  systems.    Let  the  experienced  sawyer,  the 
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toMMUr  BedMaic,  the  nine  captain,  or  any  lUIIed  worker 
who,  through  yeari  of  effort,  hat  become  proficient  in  Us 
craft,  be  given,  when  necesMuy,  the  function  of  a  pro- 
fetaori 

Throughout  Canada  at  leaat  10,000  luch  practical 
experts  would  thus  be  avaitoble  to  give  instruction.  This 
would  bring  the  number  of  instructorB  up  to  30,000,  and 
for  the  1,000,000  student  woricers  who  would  take  advan- 
tage  of  studying,  the  ratio  of  teachen  to  Uught  would  be 
lto38.  In  a  short  time  the  number  of  instructors  would 
be  increased  from  tiie  additional  band  of  new  students. 

The  ratio  would  in  this  w^y  be  brought  up  to  one  instruc- 
tor to  twenty  workers  who  under  this  new  regime  would 
be  part-time  students.  This  would  provide  one  half  the 
number  of  instructors  supplied  students  at  the  parent 
universities,  and  give  definite  and  systematic  incentive 
for  study  at  the  works. 

If  the  university  is  to  reach  tiie  men  and  women  of  tiie 
fMtotics,  scttiements  and  camps,  the  test  of  its  effective- 
wees  may  well  be  measured  by  the  scope  of  its  extra- 
mural courses.  In  tijese  years  the  univeisity  must  throw 
wide  its  doors.  They  must  give  tiiose  who  study  out- 
aide,  equal  opportunity  with  those  who  gatiier  in  the 
class-room.  That  university  which,  with  toss  of  head 
refuses  to  recognize  good  work  done  extra-murally  for  a 
degree  has  not  yet  a  proper  conception  of  the  place  of  a 
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ttniv«nlty.  Particitlu-ly  does  this  appl}  to  xy  tu^yw 
•ity  depending  on  the  public  funds  of  a  p.-ovince  for 
miintei  ice.  In  thii  century  the  ywd  itick  of  the  true 
worth  of  any  Cwiadiui  univerrity  wiU  be  the  amount  of 
direct  contact  it  kcepi  with  the  outlying  parts. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
EXTENDING  THE  UNIVERSITY. 


VJ 


The  scope  of  the  new  university  lies  in  making  the 
university  helpful  in  whatever  way  possible,  and  to  all 
the  people;  not  offering  courses  merely,  but  including 
instruction  and  advice  in  all  places.  Its  services  should 
be  at  the  disposal  not  only  of  individuals,  but  of  munici- 
pal organizations  and  clubs  df  all  kinds  throughout  the 
coiintry.     It  should  meaA  extension  and  more  of  it. 

There  exists  in  every  community  a  considerable  dass 
of  persons  who  because  of  occupation,  age,  preparation, 
or  other  reasons,  are  unable  to  adjust  themselves  to  a 
formal  system  of  edufcation.  These  persons  having 
capacity  and  ambition,  have  a  daim  upon  the  province 
for  educational  opportunities  outside  of  the  formal  regime. 
Extension  courses  serve  the  needs  of  men  and  women  in 
this  situation  and  offer  effective  opportunities  of  instruc- 
tion in  various  subjects  which  may  be  pursued  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  each  student  at  his  home 
or  work. 

It  is  the  existence  of  such  people  in  large  numbers  that 
has  made  university  extension  work  possible  and  neces- 
sary.   Some  are  anxious  for  it  because  they  have  had  no 
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chance  for  a  college  or  possibly  for  high  school  education. 
Others  wish  still  further  to  broaden  their  horizon  and  to 
increase  their  general  culture;  still  others  realize  that 
only  through  continual  and  systematic  study  can  they 
really  progress  in  their  professions. 

Bring  education  to  the  man,  not  the  man  to  education. 
Not  only  primary,  but  secondary  and  university  educa- 
ticm  should  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  all.  Literature 
will  stand  transportation  as  well  as  pork  and  beans.  An 
instructor  should  be  as  portable  a  person  as  a  foreman. 
A  camp-school  or  school-tent  is  as  easily  erected  as  a  cook- 
camp  or  b'uikhouse.  Hugh  Miller,  in  the  quarries  of 
Scotland,  /uexander  McKenzie  on  the  Martello  towers 
near  Kingston,  Booker  T.  Washington  on  Mrs.  Ruffner's 
farm  and  in  the  coal  mines  and  salt  furnaces  of  Virginia, 
are  well-known  examples  of  men  who  have  acquired  educa- 
tion by  taking  advantage  of  opportunities  within  their 
reach,  even  the  most  meagre. 

Universal  su£Frage  necessitates  universal  education.  A 
new  industrial  S3rstem  calls  for  new  educational  develop- 
ment, and  particularly  for  the  re-adaptation  of  the 
universities.  They  are  the  weakest  links  in  the  chain 
to-day.  The  call  for  practical  education  has  now  reached 
every  community  in  the  land.  We  all  realize  that  educa- 
tion should  be  in  fullest  sympathy  with  the  environment. 
More  than  ever  may  it  be  asked  to-day  why  should  all 
the  colleges  of  Ontario  be  grouped  in  Queen's  Park,  or  the 
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only  seat  of  learning  for  Manitoba  be  found  on  the 
Assiniboine?     Decentralization  is  the  need. 

The  place  of  one's  education  is  at  his  work.  Even  on 
pedagogical  grounds  the  reason  is  evident.  The  idea 
should  not  be  separated  from  the  object.  It  cannot  be 
fully  grasped  apart  from  the  object.  The  impression  is 
more  than  doubled  when  the  two  are  studied  together. 
Forestry,  botany,  zoology,  mineralogy,  geology,  survey- 
ing, mathematics,  and  almost  every  other  subject  except 
germs  can  be  studied  to  better  advantage  in  the  light  and 
open.  The  student  of  chemistry  could  not  only  learn 
the  names  of  adds  and  alkalis  with  a  few  for  ready  use, 
he  could  also  learn  to  manufacture  at  will,  from  plants 
secured  by  his  own  hands,  what  he  required.  The 
formulas  used  and  reactions  obtained  from  sudi  experi- 
ments would  never  be  forgotten. 

The  Government  of  Ontario  is  a  pioneer  in  carrying 
university  training  to  the  mining  camps.  Nova  Scotia  is 
a  close  second.  For  a  number  of  years  a  professor  from 
the  School  of  Mining,  Kingston,  assisted  by  one  from  the 
School  of  Practical  Science,  Toronto,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Provincial  Government,  visited  the  principal 
mining  camps  in  the  province  and  conducted  a  series  of 
lectures  to  prospectors  and  miners. 

Many  thousahds  of  student  soldiers  have  returned 
within  the  last  two  years,  and  are  again  taking  up  their 
broken  courses.     The  universities  have  asked  for  money 
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to  aid  in  educating  these  returned  men,  but  at  the  uni- 
versity buildings.  Is  it  desired  that  even  they  should  att 
be  in  attendance  ?  Is  there  not  in  this  a  big  opportunity 
for  extra-mural  work? 

The  Government  is  willing  to  assist  returned  men  on 
the  land.  Combine  both.  Give  those  who  wish  land, 
assistance  on  the  land,  and  at  the  same  time  extend  to 
the  land,  opportunities  of  study  and  of  meriting  a  univer- 
sity degree.  Let  us  give  up  the  old  idea  that  a  university 
consists  only  of  "highbrows,"  students,  and  buildings, 
protected  by  the  flaming  sword  of  a  dread  and  mi^ty 
registrar.  Rather  let  us  see  clearly  that  teachers  and 
students  alone  make  a  university  no  matter  where  housed. 
By  extending  their  courses,  and  work  and  influence  to 
industry  in  whatever  form,  the  universities  can  convert 
the  whole  industrial  world  into  a  university.  The  late 
war  showed  with  what  ahicrity  the  university  could  meet 
an  emergency.  Let  us  see  less  of  the  frock  coat  among 
their  graduates. 

Thus  add  to  the  resources  of  life,  education,  and 
industry  throughout  Canada.  Let  the  universities  in 
turn  respond  to  the  call  for  in<^eased  production.  Train, 
not  only  the  professional  man,  but  also  give  practical 
assistance  to  the  farmer  and  the  mechanic,  to  the  employer 
and  the  employee,  to  the  student,  the  housekeeper,  the 
home  maker— to  all  citizens  whether  in  the  congested 
centres  or  situated  on  the  hinterland  of  our  great  Cana- 
dian heritage. 
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Actual  attendance  on  lectures  means  Mttle  to  the  one 
who  has  passed  25  years.    Mote  and  more  it  should  be 
possible  for  students  to  earn  degrees,  in  absetUia,  from 
any  university;  not  only  degrees  in  liberal  studies,  and 
in  science,  but  degrees  grapted  for  practical  efficiency  in 
all  lines  ranging  from  scientific  fanning  to  scientific  lum- 
bering and  roadmaking.    In  order  to  encourage  the  search 
for  oil  for  the  navy,  one  of  the  British  universities  very 
sensibly  offers  a  degree  to  the  oil  prospector.    What 
university  in  the  Dominion  wiU  be  the  first  to  recognize 
courses  in  grading,  laying  steel,  stumping,  and  plowing, 
and  ai:  things  else,  so  necessary  in  the  daily  life  and  work 
of  the  people? 

A  coUege  man,  W.  G.  Beatty,  a  manufacturer  of  Fergus, 
Ont.,  told  me  recently  he  fully  beUeves  in  the  education  of 
the  company's  employees.  He  would  willingly  direct  the 
education  of  his  men,  but  knows  that  his  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  plant  is  wholly  required  to  superintend 

it.  As  a  part  measure  he  has  made  an  arrangement  with 
the  Fergus  High  School,  whereby  the  company's  employees 
will  be  enroUed  as  pupils,  and  the  high  school  teachers 
WiU  give  one  hour's  instruction  daily  in  the  company's 
time. 

Mr.  Beatty  frankly  admits,  however,  that  this  arrange- 
ment  is  not  perfect  by  any  means,  and  that  if  education 
of  the  workmen  is  to  be  much  more  than  a  name,  the 
instructors  must  know  the  business,  spend  part  of  their 
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time  in  workiiig  with  the  men,  and  all  of  their  time  at  the 
plant. 

What  are  the  qualifications  of  the  university  for 
w^ifk  of  this  kind?  They  should  be  foremost  in  meeting  the 
needs,  particularly  those  institutions  in  Canada  receiving 
the  people's  money  as  provincial  esUblishments.  Through- 
out the  Dominion,  however,  the  majority  of  the  universities 
have  made  little  preparation.  Our  universities  are  inade- 
quate owing  to  their  too  great  detachment  from  the  life 
of  the  present,  and  then-  insistence  on  segregation  apart 
from  the  work  of  the  world. 

Is  it  not  true  that  primarily  all  universities  were  bodies 
of  incorporated  workers— whether  of  tailors,  of  bakers,  or 
of  locksmiths?  From  early  times  to  have  wrought  seven 
years  in  apprenticeship  under  a  competent  master  was 
necessary  in  order  to  entitle  any  person  to  become  him- 
self a  master.  Later  in  the  founding  of  the  universities 
in  Western  Europe  this  idea  was  adopted.  Alas!  that 
in  appropriating  the  seven  years  of  apprenticeship  to 
become  a  master  or  doctor  in  learning,  the  modem  univer- 
sity had  not  also  purloined  part  of  the  manual  training  of 
the  'prentice  trades.  To  get  their  academic  training  men 
should  not  doff  their  overalls.  The  university  at  the 
beginning  should  have  aUgned  itself  with  the  weaver  and 
the  brick  maker.  The  book-case  centuries  ago  should 
have  been  set  up  in  the  little  workshop  as  well  as  in  the 
cloister. 
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Too  long  have  the  universities  emphasized  the  courses 
leading  only  to  a  profession.  At  one  time  it  was  the 
church,  then  taw.  Now  it  is  medicine  that  seems  to 
monopolize  much  of  the  efforts  of  the  schools.  The  time 
is  now  for  the  universities  to  pay  back  to  the  people  in 
other  activities  a  debt  long  due.  Let  subjects  of  prac- 
tical utiUty  be  given  larger  recognition.  Any  work,  no 
matter  where  located,  should  be  an  outpost  of  the  univer- 
sity.   The  settlement  should  be  a  homestead  coUege. 

The  walls  of  any  university  should  be  the  confines  of  the 
frontier  itself. 

Compulsory  attendance  at  lectures  is  carried  to  a 
ridiculous  extreme  in  ibost  university  requirements,  even 
in  the  matter  of  enrolling.    To  be  late  a  few  days  at  the 
beginning  of  a  term  may  cost  a  man  his  year.    Such  red- 
tape,  particularly  when  students  are  working  their  way, 
is  boUi  petty  and  arbitrary.      Ute  in  September  the 
Frontier  College  asked  a  university  registrar  to  allow  a 
student  the  privilege  of  enrolling  in  the  first  week  of 
October,  instead  of  the  middle  of  September  [1919J.    The 
answer  was  "No!"    Is  that  meeting  the  working  student 
halfway?  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  universities 
are  sometimes  seemingly  set  apart  from  the  workers. 

To  Cambridge  University,  England.  faUs  the  honor  of 
originating  Oi  adapting  anew,  the  idea  of  university 
extension. 
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Befcte  1661  WilHam  Defl,  Master  of  Gonville  and 
Cahii  College,  urged  the  estabUshment  of  universities  or 
«»n«gM  in  every  great  town.  DeU  was  regarded  as  a 
fanatic  and  no  immediate  results  came  of  his  plan.    But 

Hke  leaven  it  ultimately  raised  up  a  great  body  of  opinion 
in  its  favor.    200  years  hiter  WiUiam  SeweU,  a  Tutor  of 
Bxeter  CoUege,  Oxford,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Vice-Chan- 
ceUor  of  his  university  making  similar  proposals.  Although 
no  actual  results  were  apparent,  these  ideas  continued  to 
work  in  men's  minds.    Five  years  later  Lord  Arthur 
Hemey  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  "A  Suggestion  for 
Supplying  the  Uterary  and  Scientific  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tutes of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  with  Ucturers  from 
the  Universities."    It  was  not,  however,  until  1871  that 
university  extension  took  definite  shape.    In  that  year 
Mr.  James  Stuart,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
addressed  to  the  resident  members  of  the  Senate  a  letted 
in  which  he  proposed  a  system  whereby  circuit  lect  irers 
should  give  courses  of  lectures  wherever  suitable  airange- 
ments  could  be  made.    After  eighteen  months'  considera- 
tion this  local  lectures  or  university  extension  system 
was  finally  established  in  April,  1873. 

During  the  next  twenty  years  the  idea  was  adopted  by 
many  other  universities  not  only  in  Britain,  but  also  on 
the  continent  and  in  America.  Too  long,  however,  the 
extension  system  was  confined  to  lectures  only.  Mem- 
bers of  the  staflF  of  some  university  would  deUver  lectures 
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upon  request  at  outside  points.  This  was  good  m  fn 
as  it  went,  but  it  was  largely  the  educated  dasses  wb 
took  advantage  of  them.  It  was  not,  however,  farini^ 
the  univenity  to  the  great  mass  ol  the  people. 

Later,  in  America,  where  the  idea  had  taken  root,  no 
only  lectures,  but  full  courses  were  conducted  at  outsid 
points,  or  carried  on  by  correspondence.  Prom  this  idei 
grew  the  extra-mural  courses  which  gave  credits  for  worl 
done  beyond  the  university;  thus  putting  into  the  hand 
nf  men  and  women  who  so  desired  the  facilities  to  stud 
at  their  homes  or  place  of  residence. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  in  the  eighties  and  Queen' 
University,  Canada,  soon  after,  were  foremost  to  pursu 
this  work.  In  a  very  real  sense  they  pioneered  the  wa 
in  bringing  the  university  within  the  reach  of  all.  Tfa 
movement  has  pn^iressed  far  since  1800.  Most  unive 
sities  to-day  carry  departments  for  extension  work,  an 
a  growing  number  confer  credits  for  work  on  courses  pui 
sued  extra-murally. 

By  this  means  the  university  is  carried  to  the  peopl 
of  the  wv9^  towns  and  rural  districts.  Students  deprive 
of  op^ortamty  to  attend  regular  classes  may  enrol  i 
studies  ranging  all  the  way  from  the  beginning  of  hig 
school  work  to  college  and  graduate  studies.  Course 
are  provided  in  agriculture,  home  economics,  publ 
health,  arts,  engineering,  forestry,  mining,  sociology,  as 
many  other  subjects.    Some  universities  send  out  demoi 
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•tntcn.  drcuh  inttmcton  and  lectun  trains.    Cora 

th«  Mwcktioiit  are  promoted. 

Alltli«ietretteptliitherightdiitctkm.  Agreatnumy 
ttn«^wW«,  however,  rtmhol<ii.tool.  Until  within  recent 
ywttt  ftiny  ooe-third  gave  m  ^xtenwoo  work  of  any  kind. 
WWle  otben  give  extension  kccurcs.  tlan,  activity  is 
««itricted  to  their  immed^ai.  c,.y  .  :Le  subt.bs  thereof 
Ottthe  other  hand  an  inctc.  mg  liun.  :.<  r  of  v  .at  ludver- 
iWtt  are  now  giving  wh  le  wu-v^j  of  ,  siniction  to  those 
beyond  the  university,  wici  ia  m  u.  r  ^.^ses  audits  or  part 
credits  are  altowed  for  work  done  iti  tlil     a> . 

A  questionnaire  sent  out  b>  .U  Frontier  College  k 
1914  to  leading  universities  throughout  the  world  elicited 

the  following  replies  from  100  centres  of  kanrdng  in  Asia 
and  Australia,  as  wdl  as  in  Europe  and  America. 

In  191jh- 
80%  were  givhig  no  extension  work  of  any  kind. 
41%  were  givhig  extensioo  lectures  only. 
29%  were  givhig  lectures  and  courses. 

Six  years  hiter  the  same  100  universities  from  an  parts 
of  the  world  reported  as  follows: 

In  nm— 

18%  were  givmg  no  extension  work  of  any  kmd. 
80%  were  gi^'ing  extension  lectures  only. 
fi2%  were  givhig  lectures  and  courses. 
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More  remarkable,  however,  is  the  changed  attitude  ii 
the  six  years,  in  the  matter  of  work  done  extra-murall^p 

In  1914  only  17%  of  these  universities  gave  credits'o 
part  credits  for  work  not  done  in  actual  attendance,  whil 
in  1920  35%  gave  credits  or  part  credits  for  work  » 
covered. 

Only  two  universities,  Glasgow  and  North  Wester 
at  Bvanston,  111.,  had  discontinued  their  extension  worl 

AH  this  shows  a  marked  tendency  to  broaden  th 
activities  of  the  university.  More  than  ever  it  is  bein 
recognized  that  higher  learning  may  be  advantageousl 
pursued  in  local  cehtres  not  convenient  to  universitie! 

As  already  mentioned,  Queen's  blazed  the  trail  i 
Canada  in  what  is  real  university  extension.  In  1891  i 
undertook  to  place  in  the  hands  of  bona  fide  students  wh 
passed  the  matriculation  examination,  typewritten  copi< 
of  the  same  lectures  as  those  delivered  to  intra-mun 
students.  By  questions  requiring  answers  that  involve 
dose  study  and  independent  research  it  succeeded  i 
mpWitig  hard  workers  of  all  its  non-resident  student 
These  lectures  were  taken  advantage  of  by  men  an 
women  in  every  walk  of  life  and  in  different  countries  ^ 
the  world.  Queen's  examinations  have  been  held  c 
6ctask  liners  on  the  seven  seas.  The  writer  knows  of  oi 
who  wrote  on  an  honor  examination  in  the  redwoods  < 
California. 
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That  Queen's  has  not  lowered  her  standard  to  do  this, 
and  that  she  has  accomplished  a  great  service  may  be 
gathered  from  an  address  by  the  Hon.  Dr.  Cody,  former 
Minister  of  Education  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  at  the 
installation  of  Chancellor  Beatty  and  Principal  Taylor, 
in  October,  1919:  "The  quality  of  work  done  by  Queen's 
University  is  second  to  none  in  Canada.  In  scholarship, 
in  practical  efficiency,  and  in  professional  success,  Queen's 
graduates  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  other 
university  on  this  continent  or  within  the  Empire. 
Approximately  40%  of  the  high  school  teachers  and 
school  inspectors  of  Ontario  are  Queen's  graduates." 

Queen's  has  set  an  example  to  her  sister  universities  of 
the  Dominion.  Any  university,  wherever  found,  must 
grasp  its  opportunity  of  giving  credit  toward  a  degree 
for  equal  work  done  extra-murally.  The  university  must 
widen  its  horizon.  Particularly  must  the  workers  share 
in  its  benefits.  Extension  courses,  splendid  as  they  are, 
go  but  half  way.  There  is  still  one  thing  lacking,  that  is 
the  presence  of  a  goodly  number  of  university  men  as 
workers  and  teachers  at  factories,  camps  and  settlements. 

This  would  probably  result  in  fewer  literary  junkers, 
but  in  more  Wordsworths  to  awaken  us  to  the  joy  of 
nature;  more  Bessemers  to  endow  the  world  with  some 
new  process  of  improving  the  value  of  ores ;  more  Stephen- 
sons,  Watts,  and  Wrights  to  create  new  means  of  trans- 
portation and  eliminate  war  by  making  every  man  our 
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nds^bor;  more  rail-splitting  Lincolns  to  strike  the  fetters 
from  the  slaves  of  every  cdka  and  race  and  tcmgue;  more 
Edisons  to  hamen  other  powers  of  nature  now  myste- 
rious and  untamable.  Thus  teach  the  world  to  laugh 
and  sing. 

We  expect  much  of  the  universities.  Let  their  aim  be, 
to  reach  all  classes,  rich  and  poor,  men  and  women,  dty 
and  settlement,  student  and  navvy,  and  woodsman — 
comprehensive  as  the  church  itself. 


CHAPTER  DC. 
THE  INSTRUCTOk  AT  HIS  WORK.    ' 

Such,  among  others,  are  the  problems  which  confront 
the  universities.  But  is  there  a  solution  possible  in 
actual  practice?  There  is:  and  the  medium  is  the 
resident  instructor.  To  carry  the  university  to  the 
worker  a  new  kind  of  teacher  is  needed,  a  man  whose 
hands  are  trained  as  well  as  his  mind  and  soul,  and 
who  possesses  that  intangible  quaUty  which  gives  leader- 
ship. He  must  be  a  university  man  who  can  satisfy  not 
only  the  foreman  with  his  daily  work,  but  can  awaken 
enthusiasm  in  a  gang  of  men.  The  instructor  is  a  by- 
product of  our  halls  of  learning. 

The  man  in  the  camp  lives  in  the  present,  not  in  the 
past,  and  his  soul  re^wnds  most  readily  to  the  concrete 
influence  of  one  sharing  his  environment.  Nothing  but 
efficiency  appeals  to  these  mtn—idSaency,  not  m  mathe- 
matics or  Hterature,  or  theology,  but  ia  act««l  labor  of 
the  hands,  and  in  their  particular  brand  of  manosl  labor. 
It  is  nothing  to  them  that  one  has  taken  a  double-firtt 
in  any  one  <rf  the  colleges,  or  even  won  roiown  m  a 
pitcher,  catcher,  or  half-back  on  the  campus.  To  be 
personaUy  popular  with  the  shantymcn  one  must  haa4Se 
the  cant-hook  with  any  of  the  old-time  loaders  aad 
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skidders.  The  river-driver's  standard  of  character  is 
ability  to  handle  the  peavy,  ride  a  log  and  break  a  jam. 
The  miner  judges  a  man  by  his  ability  to  drill  holes  a^d 
handle  d3manii«e.  The  fisherman  respects  the  man  who 
can  maniptdate  his  sets  and  trim  his  sails  in  the  roughest 
weather.  The  student  who  would  win  the  frontier  toiler 
and  help  develop  his  mind  and  soul  must  first  be  his 
hero;  he  must  excd  in  the  special  work  of  that  laborer, 
wlMther  on  the  river,  in  the  woods,  the  rock  cut,  mine, 
or  right  of  way.  He  must  prove  that  his  all-round  edu- 
cation of  hands  and  mind  and  soul  has  made  him  more 
contented,  happier  and  more  efficient  than  those  whose 
hands  and  feet  have  been  over-worked  while  their  minds 
are  dormant. 

Thus  can  the  usdergraduate,  graduate,  and  professor 
from  the  university  be  broog^t  into  closer  contact  with 
the  men  of  the  factories  and  mills,  with  the  miner,  the 
navvy,  and  the  fisherman  of  Canada.  A  land  such  as 
ours,  with  its  diversified  resources,  should  require  of  its 
university  students  and  teachers  that  they  have  more 
intimacy  with  these  frontier  works. 

If  one  fights  shy  at  d%ging-in,  in  good  manual  effort,  he 
is  not  the  type  to  be  an  instructor.  No  favors  are  asked 
and  few  are  granted.  Sometimes  the  hard  going  proves 
too  much  for  the  coU^^  man.  Nevertheless  he  should 
himself  engage  with  them  in  manual  work.  A  light  cleri- 
cal job  is  not  best.    There  is  a  certain  prejudice  against 
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men  who  do  not  engage  in  the  regular  routine  of  the  work 
in  hand.  There  is  danger  of  being  classed  with  the 
several  parasites  who  shadow  the  workmen  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  exploiting  them.  Even  a  welfare  agent  may 
come  under  suspicion. 

Do  we  stop  to  consider  the  value  that  some  place  on 
even  the  barest  minimum  of  education?    What  struggles 
some  have  made  for  just  that  Uttle  learning  which  a 
resident  inst^ctor  can  so  well  impart !    Extended  experi- 
ments, in  many  phases  of  frontier  education,  have  shown 
me  that  branch  coUeges  are  not  only  practicable,  in  most 
camps  and  works,  but  they  are  much  desired  by  the  men 
themselves.     Their  scope,  however,  must  necessarily  be 
restricted  in  many  places  until  the  conditions  of  employ- 
ment improve.    Particularly  is  this  thie  in  bush  camps 
in  parts  of  Canada.    The  strcnuousness  of  the  work  and 
the  exacting  day  of  long  hours  are  a  handicap  to  regular 
classes.      Youths  and  men  so  situated,  despite  often  an 
anxiety  to  learn,  have  not  sufficient  vitality  left  for  actual 
study. 

Nevertheless,  the  isolated  bush  camp  is  the  very  place 
a  branch  college  should  be  located  in  the  person  of  a 
university  instructor.  In  few  work-groups  throughout 
the  Dominion  is  there  greater  need  of  constructive  and 
healthy  influences.  While  actual  attendance  on  classes 
may  lag,  the  practical  work  of  an  instructor  may  well  be 
in  evidence  in  half  a  score  of  wayc.    His  manual  work, 
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yes  his  skill,  for  example  with  bush  rigging,  gives  him  th( 
confidence  of  the  workers  about  him.  In  the  skiddim 
gang,  the  cutting  gang,  or  in  the  noon-hour  group,  h< 
unconsciously  assumes  leadership.  He  becomes  a  facto: 
in  the  camp,  for  he  is  the  free  information  bureau,  acting 
locally  in  the  broadest  interest  of  his  country.  With  nc 
commissions  to  exact,  he  stands  for  concrete  citizenship 
His  spirit  of  reality  and  sincerity  imparts  the  flavor  ol 
unselfish  stanch  Canadianism.  To  fill  such  places  wc 
must  have  the  best  from  the  schoob  and  the  universities 
of  the  Dominion:  men  willing  to  engage  in  manual  work, 
yet  at  the  same  time  broadly  fitted  with  the  higher  prin- 
ciples which  give  meaning  to  our  institutions. 

The  letter  of  a  camp  school  inspector  written  in  1911, 
after  a  visit  with  an  instructor  at  work  on  railway  con- 
struction in  northern  British  Columbia,  gives  an  idea  oi 
what  wholesome  contact  may  do  in  this  respect: 

"Coming  into  the  camp,  I  was  directed  to  the  tent 
where  the  instructor  bunked  along  with  four  or  five  other 
laborers,  and  soon  I  greeted  my  chum.  In  appearance 
there  was  nothing  of  the  college  man  about  him.  At 
sight  no  Alma  Mater  would  have  claimed  him.  With- 
out doubt,  nobody  who  had  any  acquaintance  with 
students  would  have  supposed  that  two  months  previous 
he  had  carried  off  a  scholarship  in  philosophy.  The 
fellow  I  greeted  was  a  navvy  pure  and  simple,  and  he 
certainly  looked  the  part.    During  my  stay  in  the  camp, 
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howtvtr,  I  learned  that  the  influence  .j£  the  coUege  hMd 
«rted  itielf  even  among  mule  drivers,  acraper-holden. 
fOMleri  and  ditchen." 

At  these  times,  too,  more  than  ever  the  university 
woman  must  give  fuller  heed  to  certain  duties  too  long 
neglected.  Community  service  has  daily  widened  its 
fields  of  usefuhiess.  When  will  the  woman  graduate  see 
that  with  her  mind  enriched  parUy  at  pubUc  expense, 
and  with  her  broader  vision,  she  has  an  obligation'  to  go 
for  a  time-not  just  as  a  supervisor  and  welfare  agent- 

but  as  an  actual  worker  and  teacher  in  the  shirt  factories 
the  cotton  mills,  the  crowded  offices,  or  where,  amid 
machinery  and  clatter  of  acUvity.  women  workers,  too 
ciUn  lacking  her  acquirements,  are  herded  together. 
The  woman  graduate,  as  such,  who  is  continuing  her 
studies  may  well  receive  credits  toward  her  degree  on 
her  manual  work,  as  she  strives  for  a  time  to  make  more 
wholesome  the  lives  and  outlook  of  those  whose  days  axe 
spent  in  sorting  and  parcelling,  in  sewing  a  garment,  or 
tending  a  loom.    If  misguided  youths  in  camps  need  the 
presence  of  the  university  instructor,  even  more  so  does 
the  conversation  of  a  band  of  girl  employees  in  a  miU- 
group  need  direction.    Too  long  have  v.omen  graduates 
left  the  leadership  in  such  matters  to  minds  less  fitted  to 
guide. 

Where,  too.  is  greater  need  for  the  woman  graduate 
than  in  the  prairie  hamlets  ?    The  settler's  wife  and  Uttle 
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ftmily,  in  thdr  lone  shade,  need  the  presence  oftener,  tht 
practical  help,  and  the  cheer  of  the  university-trainee 
woman,  particukrly  if  that  one  can  assist  in  every  phasi 
of  activity  in  such  communities.  She  must  be  able  an^ 
willing  to  do  actual  work  in  a  kitchen,  give  culinar> 
assistance,  or  spend  an  hour  or  two  at  a  sewing  machine, 
as  wen  as  teach.  Much  may  be  done,  too,  in  giving 
illustrated  lectures  to  assembled  gicnips  in  schoolhouses, 
and  in  proving  a  leader  in  all  wholesome  amusements  and 
social  gatherings,  which  tend  to  brighten  the  life  of  those 
thinly  settled  districts.  The  woman  graduate  can  do  her 
part,  both  as  a  manual  worker  and  instructor. 

Nor  need  healthy  sport  be  overlooked.  A  wide-awake 
instructor  located  at  a  saw  mill  town  in  New  Brunswick 
where  about  250  men  were  employed,  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  whom  were  foreigners— Rumanians,  Poles,  Swedes, 
and  Danes— not  only  conducted  classes  four  nights  a 
week,  but  organized  an  athletic  association,  with  a  Uu^ge 
membership  of  men,  women,  and  young  people  of  both 
sexes.  Baseball  and  tennis,  especially,  were  encouraged. 
Passing  the  grounds  of  an  evening  one  might  see  a  scene 
surpassed  only  in  cities  and  large  towns.  There  were  as 
many  as  three  baU  teams,  as  well  as  other  forms  of  amuse- 
ment, the  instructor  directing  all  the  activities. 

College  instructors  at  the  various  camps  may  well 
co-operate  with  the  parole  officers  of  the  Dominion.  As 
preceptors  they  can  become  the  big  brothers  to  some  lads 
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allowed  out  on  Mttpoided  lentence.  This  has  frequently 
been  done.  Such  bqyt  are  tent  to  a  camp  or  work  whcfc 
an  instructor  is  employed.  They  report  regularly  to  the 
instructor,  who  also  takes  a  penooal  ir.teiest  in  his  piotlg^ 
to  teach  or  otherwise  help  him.  This  arrangement  is 
known  in  the  camp  only  to  the  manager  of  the  works  and 
the  instructor— thus  no  prejudice  is  aroused  as  a  barrier 
to  the  experiment.  It  is  the  practical  application  of  the 
"gospel  of  a  fresh  start."  Why  should  the  student  from 
the  university  not  participate  in  such  work?  If  on  him 
has  been  heaped  an  environment  of  culture,  let  him  in 
turn  reflect  some  of  it  to  the  life  of  another  not  so  fortu- 
nate. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  brought  to  my  notice  the 
case  of  a  young  man  serving  a  sentence  at  Kingston.  He 
had  been  sentenced  at  the  age  of  13  by  an  Ontario  magis- 
trate, to  four  years  with  hard  work.  The  cause:  he  had 
been  engaged  by  a  farmer  at  $5.00  a  month.  When  he 
quit,  the  farmer  refused  to  pay  him  unless  he  sUyed  full 
six  months.  The  boy  stole  12.00  and  a  paltry  trinket  to 
make  up  for  15.00  and  left.  Uter  he  was  arrested  and 
sentenced  "to  make  an  example."  That  lad,  scarcely 
14,  served  a  year  and  a  half  breaking  stone,  10  hours  a 
day,  at  Kingston.  When  his  term  was  partly  over  he 
was  placed  in  charge  of  a  camp  instructor  at  a  large  mine 
plant  in  northern  Ontario.  There  he  had  contact,  not 
with  a  taskmaster,  but  with  a  splendidly  physiqued 
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university  undergraduate  who  not  only  taught  him  (foi 
he  had  not  passed  the  4th  book),  but  studied  him,  vitli 
the  purpose  of  discovering  his  weaknesses,  and  his  par- 
ticular abilities,  and  of  assisting  him  to  find  some  interest 
in  life  and  work  which  might  lead  him  away  from  crime. 

The  war  came  on.    Along  with  thousands  of  other 

from  the  camps  of  Canada,  this  young  man  of  18  tried  t< 

enlist.    He  was  twice  refused,  but  finally  got  as  far  a) 

Camp   Borden.    Again   he   was   turned   down.    Som< 

months  later  he  crossed  to  the  United  States,  and  wa 

accepted  at  a  military  camp  in  Kansas.     He  crossed  th( 

Atlantic,  landing 'with  a  division  of  regulars,  the  firs 

American  troops  in  France.      He  was  in  active  servic 

from  November,  1917,  till  Armistice  day,  1918.      Late 

he  crossed  the  Rhine  with  the  Army  of  Occupation,  bein 

stationed  at  Coblentz  for  several  months.     He  was  dis 

charged  in  mid-summer,  1919,  and  is  again  in  Canad 

engaged  in  mechanical  work,  and  is  studying  in  the  evei 

ings  to  prepare  himself  for  matriculation.     He  is  a  fie 

type  of  manhood,  well  set  up  and  filled  with  the  purpos 

of  making  good. 

Thus  does  the  trained  instructor  prove  his  place,  m 
alone  as  a  teacher  at  the  works  or  camps  and  as  a  demoi 
strator  in  the  settlements,  but  even  as  a  preceptor  1 
boys  on  parole.  His  work  cannot  be  reported;  it  is  limi 
less.  He  lives  not  for  himself,  but  for  others.  Life,  at 
daily  contact  and  influence,  not  words,  count  in  his  battl 
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This  is  no  child's  play,  no  sinecure  for  a  summer's  vaca- 
tion. It  is  a  very  real  phase  of  university  effort.  Only  in 
such  wa3rs  can  labor  and  life  be  grooved  aright,  and  hap- 
piness become  our  common  portion. 


i  " 


CHAPTER  X. 
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THE  INSTRUCTOR  AS  A  CANADIANIZER. 

Thirty  years  ago  you  might  as  well  have  looked  for  a 
needle  in  a  haystack  as  for  a  foreigner  in  our  frontier 
camps.  You  found  there  the  sons  of  the  Canadian 
homestead  and  the  farm,  as  well  as  the  English,  Scotch 
and  Irish  immigrant.  But  our  neglect  of  the  frontiers- 
man has  driven  the  English-speaking  men  back  from  the 
first  line  to  a  seemingly  more  favored  position.  They 
have  retreated  to  the  older  settiements,  where  they  find 
better  sanitary  conditions,  and  more  opportunities  for 
giving  schooling  to  a  family.  European  races,  men  with 
an  alien  tongue,  have  taken  their  place  in  the  camps. 

One  great  problem  for  Canada  to-day  is  how  to  assimi- 
late this  diverse  foreign  population,  not  in  camps  alone 
but  also  in  settiements,  and  urban  centres.  In  our  opin- 
ion this  can  be  done  only  by  a  sounder  and  more  up-ta 
date  policy  that  will  align  the  universities  of  Canada  intc 
more  active  participation  in  an  organized  effort  to  meei 
the  need.  One  solution,  as  already  outlined,  lies  in  thi 
presence  of  university  instructors  at  all  works  employin] 
fifty  or  more  foreigners. 

We  must  meet  the  foreigner  at  his  first  point  of  con 
tact  with  our  civilization.    We  must  educate  him  to  ou 
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«  -  two  .a.n«^  ,^,,,^«j^»»n«^  , 
"***"•»  P«  into  «Xr^  ^  "^  "««y  th.t  l«d 

-  <>v««.-d«,  t«^;:,rt,^''!r*^'»^ 

An  indnstrkl  «..     ^.       "  "^  town,  and  dties. 

the  fi»«tier  work,  ^  ^"^  ""»*  "PP^nt  thin  in 
ti<>nindti«n,lipi„"^,^J«^-     ^t  doe,  in,t™c. 

«*»*=».  in  Mdal  rieht,  ri      '  °""  ""y  ",  inrtnictfon  in 
«  -  i»w  to^^TCt^^ -"»*  ^^  H^t, 

«iMge  Of  Oi-  majority  in  Canada     r<,      *^^'^" 
the  ftamework  of  the  DL.„r7    '>y  »■"«  Itnow 
n-ents,  the  relation  rfth^     "^  '*°^«'  G^"'™- 
-e-t.  the  dntie,  <,°'.^*^^.'»*'«''«i«a>Govem. 
■nd  the  limit,  of  anttnZ^  ^^  ""^  Dominion; 
I^irliament  it«»         ^*^  '^  ""^  '"die,,  .nd  d 

^••"s"^^rr"*/*'-««^p-rof  , 

>  must  knowT;^^::':;^ -°-« "■•  «'"*• 

its  gnwth,  it,  develoomeT.^     .  '"^  "^  ^^-J"; 

"'Pon^Me  gover^^t';^''^'- "fits  people  for 

«  ^*°*'   "»  "complidmient  of  con- 
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federation  and  the  growth  and  later  development  of 
the  Dominion. 

They  must  know  what  are  the  Canadian's  ideals,  in 
this  Western  continent.  They  must  be  shown  that 
Canada  is  in  a  real  sense  a  democracy,  that  the  Govern- 
ment here  is  for  all  the  people  at  all  times,  and  not  for 
any  one  dass.  Through  the  instructor  they  must  be 
inspired  with  an  intelligent  resolve  to  preserve  it  at  any 
cost  alike  from  plutocracy  or  from  mobocracy.  They 
must  learn  what  goivemment  can  do  and  is  doing  for 
them  and  what  they  can  do  and  must  do  for  the  govern- 
ment; to  subject  their  appetites,  their  passions,  their 
prejudices,  their  self-interests,  to  their  reason,  their  con- 
science, and  their  wUl.  Men  and  women  who  cannot 
govern  themselves  cannot  maintain  a  self-governing  com- 
munity. 

It  is  well  that  we  should  appreciate  properly  the  work 
of  the  instructor,  not  only  in  the  practical  teaching  given 
to  adult  wOTkmen  at  frontier  posts,  but  in  his  efforts  of 
moulding  and  directing  national  tendencies,  ideals,  and 
characteristics. 

We  must  have  a  common  union  of  all  races  in  the  build- 
ing up  of  Canada.  We  do  not  want  a  second  "  Balkans  " 
here  north  of  the  Great  I^es.  Let  each  race  bring  intc 
the  common  life  of  Canada  all  that  is  best  of  its  own.  • 

The  war  brought  the  United  States  up  against  the  fact 
that  within  its  borders  were  nearly  10  million  persons 
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^t.^™n^.  ^;«^» nation., .,r.i„.^,^„^ 

™«  oi  «ew  York,  Chicago,  and  Philaddphia  the 
««.ta.^td«e,intheR.puMc.  I.  the  dty'^Nlw 
J^  VI-  ""«  **-  «  P«  cent  of  th.  voL,  w^ 
f««.gn.bo™.  In  that  ^.  year,  taking  23  dtS  lu 
.  co»h„.«,  pop„h.ei«.  of  25  miliion^e  ,«artt'of  ^e 
whde  union-over  half  the  male  vote„  we,,  foreign 

&.  great  has  been  the  need  felt  in  the  Republic  that  the 

^Z^t  n  ^""^  ""  "^'^  '"*  variot 
states  of  the  Union  to  enM  a  law  requiring  instruction 

^«^  iess  than  2W  hours  per  annuTof  aU  IC^^ 
«»n  16  ye«s  of  age  who  are  unable  to  speak,  read^ 
wnte  the  English  tanguage.  until  such  ^oTLZ 
attamedanequivaleatofthethirdgrade.  WetaCanad. 
nu.y  wen  consider  the  advisabiUty  of  sinrilar  measures  « 
least  outside  the  borders  of  Quebec.  ^^ 

Canada  has  in  ?  smaUer  way  the  same  problem  of 
^t^^cy  on  the  part  of  non-English-sp^Udng  aliens  In 
tte  larger  eastem  cities,  and  U,roughout  the  West,  the.^ 
«e  many  thousand,  of  persons  who  cannot  speak  reaT 
or  wnte  a  wort  rf  English.    They  Uve  in  coToni^  and 

ttrC^T  "'  "^"^  '"*"**  "  ^8«*.  ""less 
heDomm,on  Govermnent  steps  in  and  compels  U,em  to 
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The  experience  of  twenty  years  in  camps  has  shown 
the  Frontier  College  that  the  foreign-bom  have  a  ten- 
dency to  cling  tenaciously  to  their  native  language  press. 
Nor  is  it  an  inconsiderable  factor;  there  were  published 
in  Canada  in  1015,  forty-one  non-English  or  non-French 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  the  circulation  covering  a 
constituency  of  nearly  800,000.  These  must  be  regu- 
lated but  not  entirely  repressed.  They  may  be  made  to 
serve  as  channels  for  disseminating  information  which  the 
foreigu-bom  need  in  <irder  to  adjust  themselves  to  Cana- 
dian life. 

The  work  of  the  Canadianization  of  foreigners  will 
require  close  supervision  if  it  is  to  be  well  done.  Its 
organization  and  direction  at  many  places  must  be  put  in 
charge  of  an  instructor  who  is  possessed  of  a  strong  desire 
to  render  a  worth-while  service  and  yet  realizes  the  full 
import  of  the  work  from  the  standpoint  of  both  the 
foreign-bom  and  the  native-bom.  He  must  command  the 
respect  of  his  fellow  employees.  He  should  be  a  man 
who  has  broad  sympathy,  practical  education,  executive 
ability,  a  knowledge  of  the  background  of  the  foreign- 
bom,  and  he  should  be  tactful,  and  a  consistent  and  per- 
sistent worker.  Who  can  perform  this  better  than  the 
university  man  or  woman  acting  as  an  instructor,  whom 
they  have  learned  to  know  by  contact  in  the  day's  work? 
The  contact  and  efforts  of  the  instmctor  serve  to  bring 
about  a  more  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  foreign- 
bom.    A  foreign-bom  workman  should  get  his  first  ideas 
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o»  Bfc  «Hl  ld«l.  to  Cwd.  from  the  tndMd  mtad  of  .„ 
tojtouctor.  oot  f«m  the  forceful  «p«.rion.  of  .  rt«w 
bo«,  or  fowmw.  on  .  work.  An  .(fort  d«mM  be  nuute 
^tive-b.^  CWdtan.  to  di«o««g.  U,e  u«  on  0.. 
w«b  of  to«Iti,«  n«ne.  wd  ^.^k,  ^^.^ing  foreign. 

«.  n '•.■nidi  peg,  but  to  many,  ronoteplao,  much 
«»y  l»ng  ther«».    ftejudice,  ,«,.h.t,ed.  ^  -^^^ 

2««n«  to  locI  ptoee.  .aould  di«ppe.r  to  .  br^„ 
enort  for  wholesome  Canadianism. 

"^  the  direct  method,  ud  where  the  leMons  deU  with 
nibjects  hnmediately  comiected  with  their  daily  exoe 
ri^  it  ha.  been  found  that  withfa  three  months  a  gocrf 
"*teg  knowledge  can  be  «»,uh«I  through  attendance 
.tcla«o  three  or  fom.  hoar,  a  week.  But  the  adah 
fanrijn  labcrere  pre«,t  a  difficult  p«*lem.  In  dealtog 
iritt  than,  the  taA  i,  far  greater  th«.  the  mere  t«cS 
«M^*^  or  French,  although  that  to  it«lf  would  be 

The  great  majority  of  our  non-EngUsh-speaking  resi- 
djmt,  ne«l  mgtog.  EspedaUy  i,  this  true  if  they  are 
dhterete  fa  thdr  own  language.  There  i,  a  diffid»ce 
too,  unong  men  with  regard  to  attendance  on  dales' 
after  havmg  reached  middle  life.  Many  win  not  bother 
to  go  tf  .t  u«,  them  out  of  their  way.    Tomeetthe* 

object«ms  the  fartructor  must  at  times  hold  classes  wher- 
ever  a  sufficient  number  of  nou-EngUsh^speaking  people 
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may  be  gathered.  Instruction  may  be  given  in  tbe 
bunkhouse,  in  the  boiler  rooms,  and  at  times  special 
classes  may  even  be  held  on  the  working  of  intricate 
machines.  At  the  large  industrial  centres  apprenticeship 
classes  may  be  instituted  among  the  foreign-bom.  Even 
after  being  granted  citizenship,  under  present  conditions 
many  a  foreign-bom  voter  requires  careful  supervision. 

A  brief  reference  to  Appendix  B  will  convince  the 
reader  of  the  need  of«a  thorough  Canadian  to  act  as 
teacher.  In  a  bush  camp  of  less  than  80  men  as  many  as 
eight  nationalities  may  be  represented.*  The  question 
arises:  what  blend  of  Canadianism  will  result  from  the 
moulding  of  these  diverse  racial  characteristics. 

There  are  many  material  advantages,  too,  for  the 
foreign-bom  wcnrkman  who  learns  to  speak  intelligent 
Bns^ish.  Figures  gathered  among  the  large  firms  of 
several  States  of  the  Union  show  that  the  non-English- 
speaking  employees  suffer  over  twice  as  many  accidents 
as  the  English-speaking  foreign-bom.  What  is  the  con- 
nection between  being  able  to  speak  English  and  being 
out  of  work?  In  one  of  the  large  American  cities  in  1915 
it  was  found  that  more  than  60%  of  the  tmemployed 
could  not  speak  English. 

Then,  too,  in  a  commercial  s&ase  Canada  has  need  of 
alertness  in  this  matter.  The  demand  upon  Canada  for 
years  will  be  capacity  production,  which  must  be  brought 
about  by  raising  the  producing  power  of  the  workmen. 

*See  Appendix  B. 
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One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  this  regard  is  a 
working  vocabulary  of  English.  Cannot  the  employers 
^Canada  see  that  by  the  foreign  workman  learning 

Enj^ish.  even  if  the  larger  aspects  of  the  question  be  left 
out  of  account,  accidents  are  reduced,  output  is  increased 
•nd  many  unnecessary  diflferences  are  avoided        .       ' 

What  an  incentive  to  the  learning  of  English  would  be 
given  if  it  was  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  day's  work     A 

penod  of  40  minutes  might  be  given  to  those  using  such 
time  to  proved  advantage  for  the  company.'  The^  results 
jAould  prove  remunerative  to  the  company  as  weU  as  to 
the  men. 

Classes  for  teaching  English  to  foreigners  may  be  held 
in  frontier  camps  as  satisfactorily  as  in  department  stores 
and  in  factories.  In  fact,  from  long  experience  the  Fron- 
tier  College  has  found  tiiat  tiie  attendance  on  camp 
dasses.  relative  to  tiie  nmnber  of  men  in  camp,  is  higher 
tium  the  attendance  in  large  urban  centres.    Some  Amen- 
can  aties  do  not  report  more  tiian  3,000  in  attendance  at 
night  classes,  out  of  60,000  non-English-speaking  aliens 
only  one  in  16  or  17  taking  advantage  of  classes. 
Experience  has  shown  that  in  frontier  works  from  16 

to  26  per  cent  of  tiie  men  win  use  tiie  night  school  for 
classes  and  general  improvement.  This  is  not  true  in 
every  case,  but  is  tiie  general  result  where  conditions  are 
not  overbalanced  by  near-by  attiactions.  In  some  classes 
m  Enghsh,  held  in  camps  and  extra  gangs,  botii  fatiier  and 
son  have  sat  on  tiie  bench  in  tiie  same  class 
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It  is  better  not  to  employ  teachers  of  the  same  natkm- 
aUty  as  the  dass  being  taught.  If  for  no  other  reason  let 
teachers  of  Canadianism  be  Canadian-bom,  for  at  least  a 
generation  back.  Too  often  in  Canada  foreign-bom 
teachers  are  being  employed  whose  acquired  Canadianism 
is  offset  by  a  background  of  foreign  traits,  not  wholly 
eliminated.  Those  who  live  and  dwdl  in  f ordgn  settle- 
ments of  their  own  race  in  Canada  are  not  ready  to  be 
healthy  Canadianizers.  They  are  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses still  rooted  in  fdrdgn  soil. 

No  permanent  license  as  a  teacher  should  be  granted  to 
any  one  who  is  not  a  British  subject  by  birth.  While 
permits  may  be  given  to  bridge  temporarily  some  need, 
Canada  is  acting  short-idghtedly  in  allowing  her  youth 
to  be  taught  by  other  than  thorough  Canadians. 

Classes  should  not  be  held  at  the  expense  of  the  men. 
Rather  let  men  get  credit  for  actual  attendance.  I<et 
them  be  allowed  the  hour  by  the  firm,  when  it  is  properly 
utilized.  If  not  this,  could  not  promotions  at  a  plant  or 
works,  be  made,  other  things  being  equal,  always  keep- 
ing in  view  the  amount  of  progress  made  in  acquiring 
£n£^? 

Where  an  instructor  has  been  given  every  opportunity 
to  make  good,  and  where  the  experiment  of  t^ching 
English  to  every  foreign-bom  workman  has  been  tried  in 
industry,  it  has  been  universally  proven  to  be  a  good 
investment  in  dollars  and  cents.    It  not  only  promotes 
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Mfcty  «ri  inerwuK,  efficiency,  bat  the  instructor  i,  the 
tamdator,  by  hi,  life.  <rf  Can«a«usm  to  the«  Wrong- 
tobednew-comers.  Most  «l„lt  foreigner,  appreciate 
•interested  eff«t,  to  help  them.  Their  de«»ndant, 
when  tramed  h.  the  school,  of  Canada,  may  wdl  do 
credit  to  the  Dominion. 

It  is  also  essential  that  newcomers  to  Canada  should 
team  to  carry  on,  in  cxM)peration,  the  government  of  a 

fr«i  people.    The  fmidamental  principles  of  repres^ita- 
tove  gov«rnm«it.  our  present  system  of  majority  rule. 

and  the  obhgations  embodied  in  citizenship,  must  be  fuHy 
untotood.  Ut  the  framework  of  our  institutions  be 
lard  bare  for  clearest  inspection  and  fullest  miderstanding. 
The  principles  of  representative  government  are 
supreme.  They  are  being  secretly  and  openly  assailed 
by  msidious  propaganda.    Patriotism  must  be  imparted 

Free  speech  should  not  be  crushed,  but  the  loose  talk  o* 
demagogues  must  be  matched  with  the  trained  thouff  t 
oftheschools.  Surely,  this  in  itself  merits  the  support  of 
every  thinking  man  and  woman  who  holds  the  interest 

and  good  name  of  our  country  at  heart,  and  to  vdiom  the 
pi^t  menace  of  unrest  is  mor«  than  a  mere  passing 

N^  would  the  barring  out  of  immigrants  as  a  safe- 
guard against  the  sprtuid  of  such  doctrines  be  the  best 
pohcy  for  Canada  to  foUow.  This  country  needs  aU  the 
people  it  can  get  who  are  willmg  to  work,  espedaUy  on 
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tte  Und,  and  .H  who  «,  .^^  ^  b^,  ^ - 
^•^  a  "<»  ta  Quud.  for  ™aii„„,  J^a 
^beaoh^dddpu,  «.yone  iua»«l„ptionof. 
«qumng  that  the  „w.oom«  dmU.  1^  „  «.. 
«»  «n»ke  them,  become  Camuluu.  dtizem  ia  « 
well  as  in  name.  ^^       ^ 

Another  thing  must  not  be  overlooked.    Them 

^  ~mps  and  bunkhouses  to-day  through^ 

D°»^on  does  not  concern  the  foreigner  aIo« 

nmiesareMpercentEnglish-SDealrino.  .-.»      .' 
oftm  o*    .  1. 1  ""IS"™  speaiang,  and  yet  on< 

««st  and  discont«,t,  which  bides  only  Jj[ 
tI»W,  to  break  f<«h  m  demands  «ul  th.«,ts 

woI^'*whf"rt!"  ni»»<>tJ»tth.fo.eign-,pe. 
"^ker  who  ^  to  bhune.  For  yea«  back,  esp<S^ 
a»  nu^and  camps  of  the  west,  an  kinds  of C 

^'C       *"  """""^  '""J"^  1-3  gone  mu=h« 
•mong  the  masses  of  workers.       Leaders  with  rf, 

rZ  *^  ""  Enghsh-speakmg  ^^^^^ 

u-chaUenged,  have  e»ggen.ted  and  perverted^aTb 

jn  economic  truth.     The  result  is  thaV^en  in  ttTc^ 

have  come  to  accept  their  viewpoint,  lurid  and  grote 

as  .t  sometimes  is.      If  o„e  doubts  this  let  hu^^ 

couple  of  years  m  just  such  surroundings.      NoH 

-««t  the  foreigner  be  Canadianized.  butlna^« 

m.Uve  and  of  f«eign  birth  must  be  answered  ZTa 

uidulge  m  unfomided  talk  and  reckless  half-truths 
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'"^rwd^.^""**"-  •'  «nlr«.lty-«a„.  nunual  worker,  teacft^.  and 
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If  we  ask  that  leaders  of  labor  become  intelligently 
cognizant  of  economic  theory,  we  should  also  demand 

that  no  prof  espor  in  a  university  occupy  a  chair  hi  econo- 
mics  or  social  science  who  has  not  labored  with  his  handt 
for  several  years  after  readily  the  age  of  17.  The  con- 
descending acquaintance  with  a  factory  or  camp  for  a 
.  few  hours'  "investigation"  does  not  fit  even  a  prolMsor 

to  know  the  needs  of  men.    This  does  not  give  him  first- 
hand  information. 

The  best  means  of  guiding  and  controllmg  this  social 
unrest  is  the  right  type  of  instructor.  The  right  type  of 
instructor  is  a  man  who  can  fit  into  the  many  require- 
ments of  camp  life  as  well  as  if  not  better  than  the  walk- 
ing  delegate  or  professional  agitator. 

It  is  weU.  too,  that  the  instructor  should  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  of  economics  and  of  social  science 
He  should  be  familiar  with  the  current  Marxisms,  per- 
verted forms  of  socialism,  and  misleading  half-truths. 
A  partial  remedy  would  be  the  appointment  of  special 
lecturers  who  would  visit  these  gangs  of  workmen,  con- 
duct open  discussions  and  distribute  Uterature  dealmg 
with  these  problems  in  as  popular  a  form  as  possible. 
This,  however,  would  be  inadequate.    No  half  measures 
wiU  permanently  allay  the  unrest  in  camps  and  works. 
After  aU  it  is  good  hands  and  the  use  of  tods,  scholarship, 
sympathy,  and  altruism  that  count,  rather  than  the 
ahiUty  effectuany  to  explode  the  false  theories  pro- 
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pounded  by  the  red  agitators.    Schools  and  schoolmasters 
are  the  only  absolute  remedy. 

The  university  must  stand  sponsor  in  this  country  tor 
a  healthy  Canadianism.  Have  we  not  a  right  to  ask 
that  half  the  professors  and  half  the  students  give  part 
of  their  time  in  manual  work  at  camps,  works,  extra 
gangs,  and  industrial  plants  throughout  the  Dominion? 
If,  instead  of  a  few  score  or  a  few  hundred,  the  universities 
could  return  each  year  five  thousand  of  their  choicest 
students  to  the  mills  and  mines  and  works  of  Canada  as 
instructors,  what  ynovld  their  presence  and  influence  not 
accomplish? 


CHAPTER  XI. 


THE  FRONTIER  COLLEGE. 

During  the  long  years  of  the  war,  the  people  of  Canada 
followed  with  admiring  interest  the  movement  inaugu- 
rated to  extend  some  of  the  benefits  of  the  college  to  thdr 
soldiers  overseas.  Surely  the  inteUectual  tone  of  that 
nation  was  high  which  could  thus  keep  in  mind  that 
her  sons  in  uniform  were-  something  more  than  mere 
automatons  sent  to  do  her  biddmg  against  the  foe.  Yet 
the  underlying  idea  of  khald  teaching  was  not  new.  For 
fifteen  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  such  efforts 
had  been  put  to  actual  test  by  the  Ftontier  College. 

In  the  ranks  of  another  Canadian  army,  and  one  quite 
as  large  as  that  we  maintained  in  France,  a  body  of 
teachers  have  been  quietly  working.  That  army  is  the 
frontier  and  industrial  laborers  of  Canada,  employed  in 
the  lumbering  camps  and  other  works  of  the  Dominion. 
In  the  battles  of  the  forests  and  the  mines  the  instructor 
of  the  Frontier  College  has  kept  step  in  the  ranks. 

The  work  of  the  Frontier  College  is  more  or  less  familiar 
to  readers  throughout  Canada.  Its  experiments  in  edu- 
cation for  the  camps  and  frontier  settlements  have  been 
carried  on  in  all  the  provinces,  except  in  Prince  Edward 
Island.    It  has  endeavored  by  actual  experiment  to  find 
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out  how  best  to  provide  an  atmosphere  that  would  at 
oooe  fomith  educatkmal  fadUtiei  for  the  workera,  iind 
be  an  inoeiitive  to  higher  things. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Frontier  College,  some  of  the 
gaps  between  the  schools  and  the  universities  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  camps  and  mills  and  works  on  the  other  are 
behig  gradually  bridged.  The  work  of  its  instructors  is 
an  indication  of  sounder  growth  hi  matters  of  education. 
It  combmes  in  juster  proportions,  some  of  the  discrep- 
ancies of  opportunity  still  evident  in  our  systems.  The 
development  of  sense  organs  in  physical  work  will  sup- 
plement mental  de^^elopment  when  both  are  duly  bal- 
anced. 

Nor  is  it  impossible  to  take  the  college  even  to  the 
camps,  and  frontier  settlements.  Since  1900  nearly  forty 
log  buildings  have  been  built  in  various  camps  on  the 
north  shore,  as  branches  of  the  Frontier  College.  These 
serve  the  purpose  of  camp  school,  library  and  recreation 
centre,  plus  the  personality  of  a  university  man  ai>  an 
instructor.  Many  of  these  were  built  under  handicaps 
and  often  with  Uttle  co-operation  from  lesser  oflBcials 
among  those  whom  they  were  intended  to  serve.  But 
through  the  tact  and  practical  worth  of  a  proved  instruc- 
tor trees  have  been  felled,  the  frame  put  up,  the  roof 
boarded,  the  walls  "chinked"  and  "mossed,"  doors  and 
windows  put  in  and  the  whole  floored  with  poles  if  lumber 
could  not  be  had.    These  when  fitted  up  with  tables  and 
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beachei  have  tuppUed  the  centre  for  the  activity  of  an 
fatttructoi— herald,  we  hope,  of  the  time  when  more  and 

'  «>etter  buildhigi  of  the  sort  win  be  erected  at  each  large 
■et  of  camp  buildings  which  are  to  serve  for  a  year  or 
more. 

On  raUway  construcUon,  at  development  phmts,  in 
the  mining  country,  out  in  the  Yellowhead  Pass,  at 
AWtiW.  in  the  Porcupine  region,  in  the  Peace  Kiver 
country,  or  hi  Northern  Quebec  and  New  Brunswick, 
tents  have  been  toted  and  packed  some  of  them  for  great 
distances,  and  all  with  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  frontier 
places  and  works  some  of  the  ad^  Autages  too  long  denied 
those  at  the  front.    More  than  300  tented  schools  have 
been  conducted  by  the  Frontier  CoUege  at  points  as  dis- 
tant as  tiie  confines  of  tiie  Provinces.     Along  the  main 
Mnes  of  tiie  Canadian  Railways,  scores  of  box  cars  have 
been  refitted  and  utilized  at  sidings  to  serve  tiie  needs  of 
extra  gangs  and  bridge  crews.    Cars  and  frame  buildings 
have  also  been  used  on  tiie  logging  roads  and  in  tiie 
camps  of  Washington  and  British  Columbia. 

Often  the  magazines,  books  and  otiier  reading  matter 
used  in  a  branch  college  have  been  "toted"  by  winter 
teams  for  forty,  sixty,  and  even  one  hundred  miles  to  be 

at  tiie  disposal  of  tiic  men  during  tiie  busy  summer  montiis, 
when  tiie  camp  work  of  constiiiction  proceeds  apace! 
Tents,  and  suppUes,  have  been  taken  where  the  only 
means  of  travel  for  days  was  tiie  tortuous  river  in  tiie 
nortii.  with  its  rocks  and  rapids  and  attendant  portages. 
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During  the  twenty  yean  of  its  experiments  aboat  one 
hundred  thouiand  men  have  had  the  privilege  at  timea  of 
a  night  •chool  and  the  healthy  incentive  of  a  leaidest 
hutnictor,  many  f oreignen  have  learned  the  BngUah 
hmguage,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men  have 
had  a  dumce,  through  access  to  good  literature,  to  live 
in  decency  and  keep  in  touch  with  the  outside  world. 
These  centres  thus  afford  not  only  a  meastue  of  refine- 
ment and  uplift  for  manual  hiborers,  but  also  health- 
ful, broadening  trahiing  of  the  most 'practical  Idnd  for  the 
college  nwn  himself . 

Once  upon  a  time  men  laughed  at  the  idea  of  night 
schools  for  camps,  it  was  visionary ;  it  was  impracticable ; 
it  was  anytUng  under  the  sun  that  has  been  said 
about  every  other  idea  that  has  been  new  to  the  time. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  one  does  not  need  to  be  a  deep  student 
of  history  to  know  that  it  required  long  years  of  effort  to 
establish  the  principle,  not  only  that  every  child  is 
entitled  to  an  education,  but  also  that  it  b  to  the  faiterest 
of  the  state  to  insist  that  every  child  shall  have  an  edu- 
cation. Having  accepted  this  principle,  our  nrovinces 
have  built  up  educational  systems,  more  or  less  imperfect 
perhaps,  but  still  constantly  tending  toward  improve- 
ment* 

The  night  school  was  the  logical  outcome  of  the  day 
school,  and  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  activities  of 
all  works  and  camps.    The  private  business  colleges  were 
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•»»»  «I>e  «m  to  fcUtt  the  fertility  o<  thii  Beld,  ud 
I««- tIien»eJv„  «<  it.  Tta  f^t  tlirt  the  number  o< 
ttoe  «»maerci.l  «4ool.  h^  toc«Med  mpidlr  ud  i. 
•UB  ioae.d>ig.  ode™  p«;tive  p,ool  th.t  .upple»e»t«y 
•diicrtioo  «i  repr.«ted  by  the  night  «hooH,  q„iu  „ 

tog  rf  d««,  to  the  tapping  <rf  .y«.„„tic  to.t™ctio«? 

todtoated  in  the  previou.  chapten  the  f  «n  me«««  of  tl» 
-«ttaf «.,  toetructor  1.  not  obui„«,  from  judging  only 
U»  ri«  <*  hi.  eta-...    Hi.  opportunltle,  «  n«rffold 

«d  h^  value  «u«  be  eon.ide«l  „  the  .um  of  hi.  vrioM, 
•cUvitiui     IW  veor  «,J  »ult..   however,  a.y  be 

?^ '?- *^  **»>  d"  tortmction  win  be  evident 
from refemng to AopendlK, c M«l D.    ThefcWghre,. 

""■m-y  of  the  cl««  held  to  .  mode«te.d«d  winter 
""V.  hrgely  E«glid...pe.ldng,  «,d  under  .n  the  draw- 

l-ck.  of  the  Aigh-haul  and  the  long  work^y.     -„» 

«««1  Aow.  the  result,  of  the  dfort.  of  an  to.tr»ctor  at 

te^  fa  a  ™mmer  aunp  on  raUway  construction  «.d 
with  mixed  nationalities. 

in^Jal^  <*  d.»"  fa  camp,  i.  naturafly  dinded 
mto  two  dwmct  phases,  the  one  dealfag  with  EngliA- 
»P«k»gn.«.««l  the  other  with  fo«igner,.    InhJdUng 
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the  first  of  these  the  instructor's  tasks  range  all  the  way 
from  elementary  work  amongst  the  absolutely  illiterate, 
of  whom  unfortunately  there  are  only  too  many  in  the 
camps,  to  tutoring  for  matriculation.  In  the  matter  oi 
teaching  foreigners,  another  method  is  adopted.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  the  methods  outlined  in  the  Hand- 
book* give  the  best  results ;  but,  as  the  reader  has  ahread> 
inferred,  the  instructor  is  always  teaching— his  life  and 
daily  contact  are  his  channels  of  approach.  No  foreigner^ 
even  if  illiterate,  but  can  receive  benefit  from  the  prac 
tical  suggestions  and  assistance  given  by  the  universit} 
man  working  at  l|is  side. 

While  emphasizing  the  hopeful  and  encouraging  aspect 
of  Frontier  College  work,  we  must  also  mention  som< 
difficulties  that  confront  the  instructor  during  the  sum 
mer.  Most  construction  campa  are  situated  so  far  fron 
any  town  or  dep6t  that  it  is  extremely  hard  to  obtaii 
lumber  for  tables  and  benches,  and  many  of  the  student 
have  the  utmost  difficulty  in  accommodating  the  men  ani 
making  the  tents  comfortable.  Again  the  transien 
nature  of  the  construction  gangs  is  a  great  detriment  t 
the  educational  efforts  of  the  pupils.  Very  often  ai 
instructor  is  much  discouraged  because  some  of  hi 
pupils  (either  had  "jumped  the  job"  or  were  suddenl; 
discharged.  It  sometimes  happens  that  when  an  instru( 
tor  looks  for  his  da<"7  at  seven  o'dodc  in  the  evening,  h 
finds  that  many  of  them  are  ordered  out  after  supper,  o 

*HaiidbocA  for  otw  Canadiaai.    Rycnoa  PrcM.  Toraato. 
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that  those  of  them  who  are  left  are  too  tired  to  go  to  the 
n^ht  school,  even  though  it  may  be  but  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred feet  distant.    The  conquering  of  the  difficulty  then 
depends  on  the  popularity  and  ingenuity  of  the  instructor. 
Apparent  failure  often  arises,  too,  from  the  iiexperience 
of  a  student  instructor.    Whilst  most  students  are  zealous 
and  enthusiastic,  some  do  not  know  how  to  deal  with  the 
particular  class  of  men  that  frequent  camps  and  works 
and  are  unable  to  win  their  interest  and  sympathy.    The 
men  needed  for  this  work  must  be  capable  of  roughing  it 
able  to  adapt  themselves  to  any  conditions,  not  aft.  d  to 
associate  with  men  who  appear  to  be  intellect  ual>    aid 
sociaUy  their  inferiors,  and  above  all,  miafraid  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances  to  adapt  themselves  and 
then-  methods  to  their  feUow-workers  and  their  particular 
needs.     If  an  instructor  is  of  this  stamp  his  work  will  be 
an  unqualified  success. 

Then.  too.  there  is  the  opposition  still  to  be  encoun- 
tered from  some  of  the  companies  who  through  a  local 
foreman  give  little  support  to  work  considered  by  some 
of  them  to  be  a  needless  innovation.  The  principal 
objections  to  tiie  education  of  tiieir  men  on  tiie  part  of 
such  employers  are:  (1)  That  the  men  are  shifdess.  tiiat 
they  have  hereditary  taints,  tiiat  tiieir  troubles  are  largely 
hidogical  in  origin  and  tiierefore  incurable,  and  tiiat  tiiey 
have  no  desire  to  rise  above  tiieir  own  level  or  acquire  an 
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education;  (2)  That  the  nature  of  their  work  is  not  con 
dudve  to  study. 

In  answer  to  these  objections  it  may  be  said  that  e 
good  ancestry  is  unquestionably  very  important.  Prof 
Galton  in  "Hereditary  Genius,"  shows  from  man} 
examples  that  as  a  rule  the  sons  and  daughters  of  th< 
good  and  great  are  themselves  good  and  great,  while  th< 
descendants  of  the  vicious  are  degenerate  and  profligate 
This  is  no  dcw  true,  but  a  good  environment  L  thi 
former  and  a  bad  one  in  the  latter  case  was  largely  th< 
cause  of  their  respective  conditions.  In  fact,  science  ha: 
fairly  well  demodstrated  that  environment,  like  "simple 
faith,  is  more  than  Norman  blood."  Mr.  Lester  F 
Ward,  in  his  "Applied  Sociology,"  clearly  proves  tha 
genius  is  as  common  in  the  laboring  class  as  in  the  so 
called  higher  orders.  Then  let  us  aim  to  put  oppor 
tunities  of  education  within  the  reach  of  all. 

The  Frontier  College  has  not  only  preached  this  doc 
trine,  but  has  endeavored  to  put  it  into  actual  practio 
through  the  presence  and  work  of  a  resident  instructoi 
To  500  such  instructors,  many  of  whom  have  served  fo 
several  years,  I  must  give  the  fullest  credit.  At  six  hun 
dred  locations  throughout  the  Dominion,  in  the  las 
twenty  years,  they  have  proved  the  merit  of  these  experi 
ments  by  tackling  the  problem  at  first  hand.  Ever 
university  in  Canada  has  had  graduates  or  undergradu 


Part  of  the  staff  of  instructors  for  the  Frontier  College,  1913. 

1,  S.  A.  Fasken;  2,  Gorrion  W.  Doolittle:  3,  Fred  Baraear-  4  D'Arcv  Prender. 
gast;  6.  R.  C.  Bennett;  6,  Alex,  'fu^bull.  B  A  •  7  T  F  G« v  B  A  • 
|.  C.  V  Perry.  B.Sc.;  9.  Chas.  GloverTlO  D.  A  hJi.lUH  Ticket 
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to  in  the  camps  as  instructors  for  the  Frontier  College. 
Tieir  whole-hearted  purposes,  their  zeal,  their  sacrifices 

t  times,  have  paved  the  way  for  fuller  recognition  of  the 
eed  of  this  work.     These  men  have  carried  on  a  work 
ttfiotic  in  its  essence,  but  not  spectacular;  for  the  most 
t,  beyond  the  beaten  paths,  where  there  are  few  to 
or  record  the  quiet  heroism  of  men  who  love  their 
>imtry,  and  are  willing  to  serve  without  praise  or  reward. 
In  his  admireble  book,  "BuUding  the  North,"  assistant 
lef  Provincial  Inspector  J.  B.  MacDougall,M.A.,D.P«d., 
referring  to  the  work  of  the  Frontier  College,  says  of 
instructors:  "They  were  usuaUy  men  of  larger  culture 
Id  experience,  if  less  versed  in  technical  method,  than 
-  carefuUy  schooled  and  certificated  teachers.    Instruc- 
they  were  called,  for  their  tasks  were  broader  and 
|ore  practical  than  those  of  the  ordinary  teacher." 

Among  the  list  of  names  appended*  there  axe  those  who 

-ce  have  made  good  in  medicine,  in  law  and  in  the 
Ipit.  Two'or  three  of  the  real  big  jobs  of  the  business 
rid  m  Canada  are  held  by  men  who  as  instructors 
:ked  and  taught  in  camps.  Many  former  instructors 
now  lecturers  and  professors  in  Canadian  universities. 

le  question  arises,  were  their  camp  experiences  any 

adicap? 

Rather,  was  not  the  human  touch,  the  mingling  with 
eir  feUows  in  common  toil,  a  greater  incentive  in  their 
es  than  that  which  comes  from  books  alone? 

*See  Appendix  A 
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The  instructoi^  who  by  his  life  and  daily  contact  leek 
to  impart  useful  facts  to  those  in  camps  and  other  worki 
is  truly  a  welder  of  social  life;  he  is  in  the  highest  sense  a 
nation  builder.  He  is  the  concrete  example  of  the  univer- 
sity in  overalls.  These  are  the  teachers  of  the  frontiers. 
They  are  the  high  priests  of  the  broadening  culture  of  oui 
times.  There  is  need  for  such  at  every  outpost  of  out 
national  life.  The  instructors  of  the  Frontier  College 
have  blazed  a  trail  in  education  throughout  the  Dominion 
that  promises  to  become  one  of  the  highways  which  lead 
to  a  new  and  a  better  Canada. 
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NIGHT  SCHOOL  IN  A  LUMBBR  CAMP 

In  a  bush  camp  of  average  size,  composed  largely  of 
BngUsh-speakmg  men«  the  camp  school  conducted  there 
for  some  months  showed  the  fdlowing:  The  instructor  in 
this  case  had  already  tauj^t  successfully  for  five  years,  in 
a  public  school  in  Ontario,  yet  it  shows  what  instructor 
and  adult  pupils  can  do,  even  though  busily  engaged 
since  early  morning  at  heavy  manual  work: 

Size  of  camp— 58  to  76  men.  School  started  on 
December  11th,  closed  March  22nd. 

V.  Class— Three  men,  aged  19  to  22.  Each  of  these 
had  passed  the  entrance.  They  tock  up  commercial 
arithmetic  and  the  rudiments  of  book-keeping. 

IV.  Class— Five  men,  aged  20  to  42.  Spent  their 
evenings  on  arithmetic  covered  by  Jr.  IV.  Class.  Frac- 
tions, measurement  of  bark-piles,  logs  and  lumber. 

n.  Class— Six  men,  aged  14  to  36.  Review  of  tables, 
multiplication  and  division. 

I.  Class— One  Indian,  one  Frenchman.  The  Indian 
of  25  had  had  no  schooling  whatever.  He  covered  the 
work  that  First  Book  pupils  would  take  hi  six  months. 
This  man  never  missed  a  night,  and  was  most  assiduous 
in  his  e£FQrts  to  take  advantage  of  the  schooL    Tl« 
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rrendunan,  19,  had  a  good  common  educatioii.  He 
wptat  his  time  on  Bng^  grammar,  spelling,  and  reading 
of  English. 

Classes  started  each  evenhig  at  7.30  and  dosed  at 
9  o'dock,  the  last  half-hour  being  given  to  a  genera]  daas 
on  any  one  of  the  following:  1.  Readkg  of  literary  selec- 
tions. 2.  Geography  of  the  Empire.  3.  Current  events 
from  papers.  4.  Simple  experiments  in  physics  or  diem- 
istry.    6.  Physiology. 

Besides  those  who  were  regular  pupils  practically  all 
used  the  schod  for  writing  of  letters  and  reading.  Two 
of  those  who  were  attending  classes  were  o£Fered  teams  to 
drive,  with  more  pay  in  consequence;  this  they  refused, 
that  they  might  have  thdr  evenings  free  for  thdr  schod- 
ing.  One  of  the  fifth  dass  of  that  sdiool  wrote  some 
months  later  to  find  out  in  which  camps  the  Frontier 
College  would  place  instructors  for  the  ensuing  winter, 
stating  that  he  would  by  all  means  go  where  he  could 
continue  the  classes. 


APPENDIX  D 

NIGHT  SCHOOL  IN  A  RAILWAY 
CONSTRUCTION  CAMP 

Few  frontier  works  of  any  kind  are  now  composed  oafy 
of  English-speaking  or  Fkench-speaking  men.  Fofdgn- 
boni  of  one  nationality  or  another  constitute  tonlay  the 
Wg  proportion  of  bunkhouse  men.  The  foUowing  gives 
in  brief  what  was«  attempted  for  a  summer  by  a  camp 
histructor  at  a  railway  construction  camp.  The  men  were 
English,  Frtnch,  and  foreign-bom.  It  is  an  attempt 
wbkh  is  interesthig  particuhurly  in  relation  tothe  fordgn- 
born  as  pupils. 

A  reading  room  was  operated  and  a  ni^^t  school  con- 
ducted. Five  daily  papers  were  received  (1  French), 
3  weeklies  (one  an  iUustrated  weekly),  8  monthly  maga- 
sines,  2  French  papers. 

Sdiool  started  May  23rd:  closed  Sept  5th. 

In  June  there  were  enroUed:  6  Italians,  4  Chhumen, 
1  Frenchman  kammg  English;  1  Englishman  w>flt^i«ig 
Frendi. 

In  July:  13  Italians.  4  Chinamen  (3  left  the  camp  on 
July  7th),  1  Pole  learning  English;  1  Englishman  learn- 
ing French. 
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In  Ancutt:  8  lUSkm,  2  RumMiint,  4  Pokt,  hmtag 

In  Sqitcmbcr:  9  ItaUant,  2  Pokt,  Inndaf  BOiliih. 

Cooiidering  their  long  hours,  and  the  totenen  of  the 
work  train  at  nights,  thefa-  attendance  was  creditable. 
They  desired  to  learn  Bnglish  even  at  a  sacrifice  to  them- 
selves, and  were  constant  in  their  eflTorts  to  attend  school 
Perhaps  their  motive  was  quite  commercial— to  obtain 
better  jobs  and  more  pay— but  does  nothing  of  the  utili- 
tarian actuate  the  Canadisn,  too,  who  would  acquire  a 
foreign  tongue?  Here  we  have  men,  who  have  already 
spent  a  long  day  of  ten  or  twelve  hours  at  heavy  toll, 
seeljng  night  after  night  to  acquire,  through  the  aid  of 
an  instructor,  a  knowledge  of  our  language. 


